





Established 1886 


Friend In Deed 


Know a friend by the company he keeps, and a company by the 
friends it keeps. 


During our many years association with the Pulp and Paper 
trade, our roster of clients has grown. To them we are thankful 
not alone for their friendship but also for permitting us the 


opportunity of demonstrating ours. 


GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


WOOD PULP 


22 EAST 40th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
EUROPEAN OFFICES: Birger Jarlsgatan 8, Stockholm, Sweden 
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You asked for these NEW 


Fourdrinier improvements 


You asked for certain Fourdrinier improve- 
ments, and here they are, brought to you 
by Black-Clawson. In these improvements 
lies your opportunity to bring your present 
equipment up-to-date a step at a time... 
your opportunity to make it simpler in de- 
sign, lighter in weight, easier to operate, 
and corrosion resisting throughout. 

Look at these B-C developments, with- 
out which no Fourdrinier can be called 
truly modern. 

(1) Simplified construction. 

(2) Light weight, non-corrosive. 

(3) New simplified, easily controlled 

flow box. 

(4) An oscillating rectifier... something 

entirely new. 

(5) Specially designed formation table. 

(6) Lower table roll section. 


(7) Non-corrosive table rolls, bearings, 

and supporting structure. 

(8) Multi-sectional table roll section ... 

easy to move out. 

(9) All operating controls in view and 

easy to reach. 

Why haven't these improvements been 
offered before? Simply because only Black- 
Clawson has conducted the necessary 
years of research ... only they have really 
dug beneath the surface to do something 
about developing the design features you 
have so insistently demanded. 

Consider the adoption of one or more of 
these features as you modernize your old 
Fourdrinier step by step. Call in a Black- 
Clawson sales engineer to talk it over. The 
Black-Clawson Company, Hamilton, Ohio, 
Owners of Shartle Brothers. 


BLACK-CLAWSON 
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THE ANSWER | 


WOULDN'T 
COME! 


IKE A KID with his first algebra equation, a 

large paper manufacturing concern had wrestled 

with a lubrication problem until they were blue in 
the face. 


For years this company had experimented, trying 
to find a satisfactory lubricant for the dryer rolls 
of their paper machines. Learning of their problem, 
Shell engineers offered their services. 

Working with the company’s maintenance men, 
dryer-roll bearings were taken down and all parts, 
including oil wells, cleaned. 

New babbitt was applied and bearings care- 
fully reassembled. Then in each bearing a different 
lubricant was placed—including the Shell Lubri- 
cant specified by the Shell engineers for this 
type of job. 

At the end of a ten-day run, in which bearing 
speed averaged 60 R.P.M., the bearings were taken 


SHELL 
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Day after day this paper 
company had wrestled with 
a tough problem in 
bearing lubrication 


down and the oil in each one drained off into bottles 
while still hot. 


A careful examination of the results showed the 
superiority of the Shell Lubricant. The bearing was 
in perfect condition—not a trace of carbon present. 
The lubricant itself was in excellent condition, and 
but 34 of a pint had been consumed in 269 hours of 
continuous operation. The problem was solved! 


Those are the facts from Case History No. 319 
in Shell’s files. If you are having lubricating diffi- 
culties, you will do well to paste this ad in your hat. 
The men who solved this company’s problem can 
lick yours. They bring you a big “plus” in lubrication 
—engineering skill tested in every industry com- 
bined with the finest lubri- 
cants being refined today. 

Simply call or write your near- 
est Shell office. 


pare LUBRICANTS 
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BIG SHADOW 


@ The significance of a small difference depends | 


on the chain of circumstances into which it enters. 
A minute difference in chemical quality—consid- 
ered in the chemicals themselves—may seem trivial. 


But in any complex industrial process even the 





smallest qualitative difference in chemical materials | 


may have major consequences. 


To hold the edge in competition it is essential 


that you have at your command the finest materials | 


available for your particular needs. That’s why it’s | 


good business to place your orders with “General”. 


Aluminum Sulfate (Standard or Iron Free) 
Crystal Alum, Potassium + Sodium Hyposulfite 
Sodium Aluminum Sulfate + Sodium Sulfide 
Sodium Bisulfite (Solution or Anhydrous) 
Sodium Silicate (Solutions or Glass) + Glauber’s 
Salt (Crystal or Anhydrous) + Nitre Cake 
Epsom Salt + Salt Cake + Zinc Chloride Solution 
Sulfuric Acid + Trisodium Phosphate 
Muriatic Acid + Sodium Silicate 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICES :-———————_- 


Atlanta ¢ Baltimore « Buffalo *« Camden (N. J.) * Charlotte (N. C.) 
Chicago « Cleveland « Denver « Houston * Los Angeles * Medford (Mass.) 
Milwaukee * Minneapolis « Pittsburgh * Providence (R. I.) « San Francisco 
St. Louis * Utica (N. Y.) © Wenatchee (Wash.) * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Co., Ltd. * Montreal * Toronto 
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NELIO 28 
ROSIN 


Here, at last, is a thoroughly dependable 
rosin with all of the virtues of gum rosin 
and none of the shortcomings that have 
plagued the paper industry for so long. 

NELIO is pure gum rosin—but manutac- 
tured by rigidly controlled scientific meth- 
ods instead of the primitive equipment gen- 
erally used. 


Here is what NELIO offers you: 


UNIFORMITY—Standard grades, unvary- 


ing in color and quality 
from drum to drum or 
shipment to shipment. 


BRILLIANT COLOR—Assuring 
grades of paper. 


DRYNESS— Low turpentine content. 
CLEANLINESS— Absolutely free of dirt 


and foreign matter; man- 
ufactured in stainless 
steel equipment. 


NO LOSS—Shipped in standard non-ab- 
sorbent, leakproof metal 
drums; you get full 
weight of rosin you paid 
for. 

TECHNICAL SERVICE—Consulting serv- 
ice by experienced paper 
technicians available to 
paper mills on request. 


lighter 


Write for samples and prices. 


Manufactured by 


The GLIDDEN COMPARY 
NELIO-RESIN DIVISION 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Sold by 
E. W. COLLEDGE, General Sales Agent, Inc. 
‘ CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
1605 Kimball Building 616 Guardian Building 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
300 Madison Avenue 503 Market Street 
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The 212P—one of 
the 15 types of 
Crane’s brass plug 
type dise valves. 





Here’s a valve that will safely control 250-pound 
steam at 500° F. even in the toughest spots—a valve 
that you can operate in partly opened position or 
open and close frequently with the assurance that 
it will give longer and more economical service. 

It’s what’s inside that counts in valve construction 
and the 212P plug disc valve is one example of the 
soundness of design and thoroughness of engineer- 
ing that are a part of all Crane valves. 

For example, consider the disc and seat. Crane 
laboratories have found that no one metal is suitable 
for every service. In the 212P, the disc and seat are 
made of different metals—neither too hard nor too 
soft—and it is this combination that offers the high- 


iICRANE 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


est resistance to cutting, wire-drawing, erosion 
and corrosion under actual service conditions. 

But important as it is, the disc and seat construc- 
tion is only one part of a Crane plug disc valve. The 
same care in selection of metals—the same fine con- 
sideration by Crane engineers for careful design, 
extra strength and perfect balance in every part are 
responsible for the superior service you may expect 
from a Crane 212P. « 

Why Crane plug disc valves are more suitable for 
the toughest services in your plant, is fully explained 
in our new booklet ‘The Inside Story of Crane Plug 
Disc Brass Valves.” A copy will be sent you upon 
request. There is no obligation. 





VALVES e FITTINGS e PIPE 


PLUMBING * HEATING ®* PUMPS 


MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH 134 BRANCHES AND MORE THAN 500 WHOLESALERS 
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Gulf Parvis Oil, used in the cit- s ‘ 


icati f this 

ing lubricating system 0} 
ae aaee machine, keeps roll 
bearings in excellent condition. 


E felt that the best way to protect our in- 

vestment in this modern equipment was 
to give it careful attention from the standpoint 
of lubrication,” says this superintendent. “So we 
called in the Gulf lubrication engineer as soon 
as it was installed.” 

That policy is saving this modern mill—and 
many others—a lot of money. Modern paper 
making machinery is designed and built to oper- 
ate at low cost for long periods of time—if 
moving parts are protected with lubricants of 


i ineer recommends & SPpe- 
Ae cr ands for the thrust bearing 


in this modern Jordan—e real safe- 


guard against wear and repair expense. 


i is modern 
ings run cool in this mode 
ain lubricated with 8 high 
quality Gulf oil, as recommen 
by the Gulf engineer in the picture. 


the proper quality. Power bills are less, mainte- 
nance costs are kept down, machine operation 
is continuous and efficient when Gulf quality 
lubricants are applied as recommended by an 
experienced Gulf engineer. 

The Gulf line includes 553 quality oils and 
greases. The combination of this quality line of 
lubricants and Gulf’s engineering counsel can 
help you obtain maximum efficiency from all 
equipment in your plant. 

Talk with the Gulf engineer when he calls. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION + GULF REFINING COMPANY 


Del eae try 


Ee wa 
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to bi duce paper like this Cheaply 


The problems of the manufacturers of homely “tar paper, “rosin 
sized sheeting” and slaters’ felts differ in degree but not in kind 
from those of the makers of the finest bonds, ledgers and book 
papers. However different the formulae for the furnishes, the task 


of removing the excess water uniformly and rapidly is common 
to all branches of the paper industry. Because they do this work 
at lowest cost, at highest speeds and with fewest stops, Hamilton 
Felts are standard equipment for the paper machines of the 
leading manufacturers of building papers. 


From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest boards there is a Hamilton Felt that will do your work 
better, faster and at lower cost. 


SHULER &@ BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 
e Miami Woolen Mills, Established 1858 .- 


Hamilton Felts 
are marked by 
two blue lines 
full width of 
the felt and by 
one shorter blue 
line midway 
between them. 
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THE 1938 


AMERICAN PULP AND PAPER 
MILL SUPERINTENDENTS 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


will feature 


PAPER COSTS 


How to Reduce Waste 
The Unit Cost System 
Bonus for Workers 


Large exhibition of Pulp 
and Paper Mill machinery, 


equipment and supplies. 


MAKE YOUR HOTEL RESERVATIONS NOW! 
June 22-23-24 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL 


Toronto Ontario 


Canada 


a Ue ee 
61 POPLAR ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


#4502 
KNOX WOOLEN CO. 


Shee sae IVI} ALIN 


BULKLEY. DUNTON & CoO. 


295 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK, N.Y 
CAledonia 5-5260 to 69 
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ALWAYS ON THE JOB 


“2. Reliable Valves Guard 
Against Loss of Time 


Failure of one valve can often shut down a section of the plant. Maybe for a few 
minutes . . . maybe for hours. But even a brief halt in production is far more 


expensive than installing the best, most reliable valves obtainable. 


Cash Standard Valves are designed and built to stay on the job—year in and year 
out. Their faultless performance is an important aid to efficient utilization of your 


investment in equipment and man-power. 


The “Streamlined” Pressure Reducing Valve shown here is, frankly, a high priced 
valve compared with some others. But in the long run, as proved by carefully kept 
records of maintenance cost, on a year after year basis, it is definitely a low priced 


valve. 


Dene YI <—— As the sectional illustration and enlarged diagram show, modern principles 
of streamlining are correctly applied to the direct flow of fluid through 


this valve, with resulting increase in capacity and smoother control of 


for ALL PRESSURES delivery wieeniue, 
-.. ALL FLUIDS... 
GAS, WATER, STEAM Many advantages not touched in this brief outline are fully covered in 


a booklet describing the Cash Standard Valve and showing how it will 


AIR, OIL, CHEMICALS help you eliminate costly valve failure. Write. 


A. W. CASH COMPANY, Decatur, Illinois 


se THES COUPON! 
A. W. CASH COMPANY i 
P.O. Box 135, Decatur, Illinois : 


Kindly mail me_ descriptive literature 5 
covering your Streamlined Type 1000 
Pressure Reducing Valve. 


CUR ee) Ss 


ON iii eee 
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GCHOPPER | DRAPER FELTS 


IMPROVED ORIGINAL STANDARD :' 
FREENESS (slowness) TESTER All kinds and styles of Felts 


Human Factor Fully eliminated for all kinds and styles of 


Correct Readings obtained | © Papers. 
quickly from ONE OUTLET. 


All parts calibrated to Standard. Write us about your Felt prob- 
More than double the number 


of eli ethane tn one. ie lems and let us help you reduce 
SCHOPPER STANDARD TESTERS your Felt Costs—we will call any- 


Tensile Testers—Paper Scales . where at any time. 
Polding Testers—Micrometers rh 


Expansion Testers—Bursting Testers 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


OLD, ee —, 
MICROMETERS OTH 
TESTERS MADE OVER. LIKE NEW 


— DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 
TESTING MACHINES, INC. 


CANTON, MASS. 
realities fh eae Naty 8, Y. Woolen manufacturers since 1856 
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Excerpt from a letter— 


. ge ~ . 
gaciehaee Or gerne ae entre *,.. every part of the machine has our fullest ad- 
; caver’ grav? miration and we must also mention our gratifica- 
tion of the painstaking care displayed in the 
smaller details of the machine. 


aye ost i ee we 


PAPER BAG MACHINERY 
PRINTING PRESSES, WAXING MACHINES 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 
1223 38th Street 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Est. 1893 
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Mould 40” x 96” 
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Cypress Body 






Cast Iron Ends 
Available 
in all 
Regular 
Mould 
Sizes 
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Bearings 
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Full Particulars on Request 


Montague Machine Company 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 


STORA KOPPARBERG CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 


Pp 
VAMES DONALOSON 230 PARK AVENUE 
seamed MURRAY HILL 6-S245 


Dear Mr. Woodpulp Buyer, 
What's IN a name? 
STORA QUALITY 32 is the name that to leading paper mills stands 


for the PREFERRED quality of bleached Kraft Pulp. 


What's BACK of this name? 
A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY—A company of great resources—An 


organization that is quality minded—A progressive company with 
the most modern of plants—A company that is the oldest in the 
world, having been in continuous operation for over 700 years— 


STORA KOPPARBERGS BERGSLAGS A/B., Falun, Sweden. 


Yes, there is something both IN and BACK of the name STORA 


QUALITY 32. 


Yours very truly, 


STORA KOPPARBERG CORPORATION 
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TAPPI and Electrochemists Meet in South 


Electrochemical Society Devotes Thursday Morning Session, April 28, To 
Consideration Of Physical Chemistry In The Pulp And Paper Industry— 


Two meetings of interest to technical men in the 
pulp and paper industry were held at Savannah, 
Georgia, on Thursday, April 28, 1938. The Electro- 
chemical Society, Inc. met at the De Soto Hotel in 
the morning and members and friends of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
residing in the South Atlantic area, met in the after- 
noon. Both organizations attended the Joseph W. 
Richards Memorial Lecture in the evening. This was 
followed by a moonlight sail on the Savannah River 
aboard the S.S. Clivedon, 


Electrochemists’ Program 


The Thursday morning session of the Electro- 
chemical Society was devoted to the consideration of 
“Physical Chemistry in the Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try.” Charles Carpenter, Technical Director of the 
Herty Foundation Laboratory presided. The follow- 
ing papers were presented : “Chemical Modification of 
Cellulose” by Louis E. Wise, Professor Emeritus, 
New York State College of Forestry; “Mechanism 
of Cellulose Reactions” by H. M. Spurlin, Hercules 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware; ‘“Corro- 
sion Characteristics in the Distillation of Fatty 
Acids” by Frank C. Vilbrant and L. E. Ward, Jr., 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va.; 
“Preventing Corrosion in the Sulphate Pulp Mill” by 
James A. Lee, Chemical and Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing, New York, N. Y.; “The Chemistry of Bleaching 
Chemical Wood Pulps” by John D, Rue, Hooker 
Electrochemical Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
“The Use of Electrolytic Chlorine for the Manufac- 
ture of Cellulose” by Umberto Pomilio, Rome, Italy 
(presented by Ralph H. McKee, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y.); “The Application of Osmo- 
sis to the Recovery of Caustic Soda Solutions Con- 
taining Hemicelluloses in the Rayon Industry” by 
Louis E. Lovett, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; and 
“Physical Chemistry of Clay as Related to Paper 
Filling” by C. G. Albert, Edgar Brothers Company, 
Metuchen, N. J. 

In the evening Charles H. Herty was the Joseph 
W. Richards Memorial Lecturer and talked on “The 
Utilization of Southern Pine.” At the Friday lunch- 
eon a paper by D. H. Bissell of the Chromium Cor- 
poration of America was presented on “Chromium 
Plating for the Paper Industries.” All of these papers 
will be published in the Transactions of the Electro- 
chemical Society, Colin G. Fink, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is the Secretary. 


Members Of TAPPI In The South Atlantic Section Meet In Afternoon. 


TAPPI Provisional Section Launched 


The meeting of the TAPPI group was opened at 
2:30 p.m. by R. G. Macdonald, secretary-treasurer 
of the Association who gave a talk on the history and 
objectives of the Association and also of the other 
local sections. Following his talk Mr. Macdonald 
turned the meeting over to Walter Rodowski, of the 
Union Bag and Paper Company, who presided for the 
duration of the meeting. Mr. Rodowski appointed a 
Recommendations Committee consisting of H. F. 
McLeRoy and F. S. McCall to nominate members of 
the Organizing Committee who will have charge of 
the affairs of the group until the next meeting to be 
held in the fall. Later in the meeting this committee 
was elected and consists of Charles Carpenter, Chair- 
man; Paul Hodges, B. J. Russell, R. Richter, R. H. 
Laftman, A. C. Fuller, W. F. Allen, O. W. A. Ro- 
dowski, Gene Bechard, John Persons, D. G. Moon, 
H. R. Murdock, A. W. Pesch, G. W. E. Nicholson, 
J. Robinson, J. R. Dorsey, T. A. Cook, S. R. Wil- 
liamson, H. F. McLeRoy and W. F. Gillespie. 

This committee will consider the feasibility of hav- 
ing a local section in the South Atlantic or Coastal 
Plain territory, prepare by-laws, plan and carry 
through the next meeting to be held on October 15th 
at Jacksonville, Fla. and to propose a slate of candi- 
dates for officers of the proposed section. A nominat- 
ing sub-committee consisting of Charles Carpenter, 
O. W. Rodowski, S. R. Williamson and John Persons 
was appointed as well as a By-laws sub-committee 
consisting of D. G. Moon, H. F. McLeRoy and John 
Robinson, 

The first speaker was D. G. Moon, Consulting En- 
gineer, Savannah, Ga., who talked on “The Future 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry in the South”. Mr. 
Moon said, in part: 

The sudden influx of new mills into the South 
during the last two years is naturally creating con- 
siderable speculation as to the extent which further 
developments will go in the future without upsetting 
the economic balance or reaching the saturation point 
of a self supporting forest crop. 

First let us briefly review what has happened in the 
past. It was not until 1911 that the first successful 
commercial product of sulphate pulp was attained 
at Orange, Texas, or maybe a little earlier at Roanoke 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Employment Stability in Paper Industry 


Wisconsin’s Pulp and Paper Mills Demonstrate High Employment Level 
in Recession—Unemployment Insurance Reserves—Crepe Wadding Pro- 
duction Curtailed—Record Pulp Wood Receipts Expected—Other News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., May 2, 1958—Wisconsin’s pulp 
and paper industry has demonstrated an unusual 
stability of employment since the business recession 
started in, according to O. A. Fried, statistician for 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission at Madison. 
They are maintaining their employment figures at a 
steady level and therefore are leading most of the im- 
portant manufacturing industries in the relation of 
unemployment insurance payments contributions to 
the benefit withdrawals. Their reserves thus have been 
built up steadily during the last few months because 
there have been few prolonged layoffs. 

During December 53 pulp and paper manufactur- 
ing establishments paid into their unemployment in- 
surance reserves approximately $35,000 on a payroll 
aggregate of almost $1,800,000. In January their 
dismissed employees withdrew only about $5,000, or 
about one-seventh of the deposits for the previous 
month. Mr. Fried believes the paper industry will 
be one of the first to reach the point at which the law 
allows a cessation of contributions because of a safe 
reserve accumulation. 

One of the deductions as to this situation is the 
exceptionally heavy capital investment in the paper 
industry, with heavy fixed charges so manufacturers 
in some instances find it more economical to con- 
tinue operations at a slender margin of profit in 
order to prevent steep losses by suspension. 


Record Pulp Wood Receipts Expected 


A record year for pulp wood receipts is expected 
at Ashland, Wis., on Lake Superior, with approxi- 
mately 125,000 cords to be received in rafts from 
Canada and northern Minnesota. Marathon Paper 
Mills Company expects to receive between 50,000 
and 60,000 cords, and the Newaygo Tug Lines, Inc., 
subsidiary of the Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company, 60,000 to 70,000 cords. The Mara- 
thon company expects to store its wood at Ashland, 
shipping it by rail as needed to its mills at Roths- 
child, Wis. The Consolidated wood will be reshipped 
by rail to its mills immediately after the rafts arrive. 


Crepe Wadding Production Curtailed 


Curtailment of operating schedules in the crepe 
wadding division of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Neenah, Wis., was announced last week by S. F. 
Shattuck, vice-president. This step was found neces- 
sary because inventories of finished goods, including 
stocks of Kleenex and Kotex, have risen to an all- 
time high, taxing the physical capacity of the ware- 
houses. 

“It has been the hope of the management that an 
upturn in the national business recession might come 
in time to avoid even a partial shutdown of equip- 
ment,” Mr. Shattuck said, “but is now becomes 
evident that this cannot be avoided.” 

The new schedules are applied to the Lakeview 
and Badger-Globe mills at Neenah, which operate 


as one unit under the managership of William 
Kellett. Kotex convertising schedules will be short- 
ened from six to five days. Kleenex concerting oper- 
ations will be reduced from 14 to 12 interfolders. 
One of the crepe wadding machines at the Badger- 
Globe will be shut down. 

Thirty employees were laid off, but the principle 
of seniority was followed and those affected had 
been with the corporation six months or less. Re- 
adjustments are being made and certain re-training 
programs put into effect in order to adhere to the 
corporation’s policy of spreading the work as equally 
as possible among all employees. 


Plans to Build Municipal Plant Abandoned 


Plans to build a steam generating plant have been 
abandoned by the municipal utility at Menasha, Wis., 
and an order granted by the Wisconsin Public Serv- 
ice Commission has been rescinded. The change in 
plans was made after the utility entered into a 5-year 
contract with the Wisconsin Michigan Power Com- 
pany to furnish base load power to the City of 
Menasha at a rate two mills lower per kilowatt than 
it costs to manufacture power at the present Diesel 
plant. 

When the $330,000 steam plant was first proposed, 
the Wisconsin Michigan Power Company objected 
because the production of a large amount of power 
was contingent on its sale to consumers, and the plan 
was to serve the Marathon Paper Mills Company 
from the municipal utility. This would have meant 
a loss of business to the privately owned utility, 
which claimed the city was to confine its service to 
small users. The present agreement embodies an 
understanding that the Wisconsin Michigan Power 
Company will not solicit residential or small power 
users, and the city will not serve any large power 
users. 


Paper Mills Expect Lower Freight Rates 


Wisconsin mills hope to benefit by a reduction of 
10 to 15 per cent in freight rates on Wisconsin ship- 
ments to southern areas. The revision was an- 
nounced last week by the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission after receiving notice from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Ten years ago all of 
the state with the exception of an area lying south 
of Milwaukee was excluded from the low rate ter- 
ritory which included Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
other states. Practically the entire paper mill sec- 
tion was thus excluded, and efforts have been made 
tor a long time to remedy this disadvantage which 
meant the loss of business. 


Operations of Kimberly-Clark Mill Described 


Operations of the Lakeview mill of the Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation at Neenah, Wis., were described 
to the Lions club of Neenah at a meeting at Valley 
Inn last week by William Kellett, manager of the 
crepe wadding division. The address was prepara- 
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tory to an observation trip through the Lakeview 
miil this week by the club members in line with the 
company’s policy to interest the public in what the 
corporation is accomplishing. 

Mr. Kellett described the employee-employer re- 
lationship built up in the Kimberly-Clark organiza- 
tion under the leadership of S. F. Shattuck, vice- 
president. Human relations have become as vital a 
part of operations as production efficiency, he said. 
The company respects the judgment of every worker, 
and aims to provide ideal and hygienic working con- 
ditions. 

The Lakeview mill, the speaker said, employs 
1,200 persons with a weekly payroll of $30,000. It 
is a converting plant making Kleenex, Kotex and 
crepe wadding from pulp produced at the company’s 
mills at Kimberly, Wis., and Kapuskasing, Ont. 
Machinery and converting equipment have been de- 
signed largely by the company’s own engineering 
department. The mill is operated in four six hour 
shifts. 

Gov. Philip F. La Follette of Madison, Wis., is to 
be the banquet speaker at the third annual mill and 
community safety conference of the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation at Kimberly, Wis., Thursday, May 5 
The dinner will be served at the mill clubhouse in the 
evening, and S. F, Shattuck, vice-president of the 
company, will be the toastmaster. Various awards in 
safety and educational contests will be announced. 

The conference will be in progress all day pre- 
senting a program arranged by a committee consist- 
ing of W. H. Webb, superintendent of the Kimberly 
mill as chairman, J. T. Doerfler, mill manager, C. G. 
R. Johnson, J. Girard, J. A. Limpert, O. H. Ehlke 
and A. J. Courchane. Talks are to be given on 
various phases of safety, not only in the mill but in 
the home and in relation to traffic. H. J. Boon, gen- 
eral superintendent of the corporation, is to speak 
on ‘“Management’s Part in a Safety Program.” 
Booths will be arranged by various mill departments 
to promote safety education, and the best one is to 
receive a prize. 

Three Hundred Attend Safety Meeting 

The monthly safety meeting of mill employees 
was held last week, with 300 attending. Mill Man- 
ager Doerfler explained the safety contest which is 
to be conducted between mill departments for the 
next six months. Several of the departments put on 
a safety play entitled, “Kimberly-Clark Kinder- 
garten.” 

Bowling League Ends Season with Dinner 

Kimberly-Clark Bowling League wound up its 
season last week with a dinner at Hotel Menasha. 
Prizes amounting to $595.50 were distributed. Ar- 
thur Redlin was elected president of the league. The 
prize for high individual series of the season went 
to Howard Neubauer, who had a score of 742. 
Clarence Jonen, secretary of the Wisconsin State 
Bowling Association, was the speaker. 


Lake States TAPPI To Meet 


The Lake States Section of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry will hold its 


annual social meeting at the Rainbow Gardens, 
Appleton, Wis., on May 10, 1938. 
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Bids Asked for Waste Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasHINGTON, D. C., May 4, 1938—Bids will be 
opened at the Government Printing Office on May 
23 for waste paper, etc., that may accumulate there 
during the fiscal year beginning July 1. The esti- 
mated quantities are as follows: 100,000 pounds of 
white and colored shavings from blanks, blank books, 
and clean waste, free from ground wood; 400,000 
pounds of white shavings from book and mimeo- 
graph papers and clean white waste, free from 
ground wood ; 100,000 pounds of white shavings from 
book papers, ‘mixed with colored cover paper trim- 
mings, free from ground wood; 100,000 pounds of 
white and colored shavings and clean waste, free 
from ground wood and binders board trimmings ; 
200,000 pounds of newsprint and wood manila shav- 
ings and clean waste; 200,000 pounds of postal card 
bristol trimmings and clean waste, free from ground 
wood ; 70,000 pounds of used white monotype key- 
board paper, in rolls, free from ground wood; 200,- 
000 pounds of binders board, strawboard, and chip- 
board cuttings ; 2,000,000 pounds of paper wrappers 
from rolls and flat stock and miscellaneous paper 
waste, free from oiled and tarred papers; 400,000 
pounds of printed paper waste, free from ground 
wood ; 400,000 pounds of discarded publications, con- 
sisting of various grades of printed paper, as is, 
bound in paper, or in boards covered with leather, 
cloth, or paper; 4,000 pounds of wrapping twine and 
rope from bundles; 15,000 pounds of waste and 
scrap book cloths, including cotton (bleached and 
unbleached), canvas (white and colored), and un- 
bleached linen canvas, cotton drilling (drab), and 
buckram. 


Dexter Sulphite Pulp Co. Files Appeal 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dexter, N. Y., May 2, 1938.—Attorneys of the 
Dexter Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company, have filed 
notice of appeal from Judge Cregg’s recent order 
naming Attorney Matthew S. Quinn, Syracuse, as 
referee to take evidence on the question of whether 
or not a receiver is necessary. In order that the ref- 
eree may be stopped from hearing any evidence be- 
fore the company’s appeal is heard and decided upon 
by the appellate division, attorneys for the company 
this week filed application for a stay with Judge 
Cregg. These recent moves resulted from the suit 
brought by the respective widows of James E. Camp- 
bell and Clarence D. Campbell against company offi- 
cers, directors and trustees to gain possession of the 
controlling stock. The plaintiffs allege that their hus- 
bands each had 1,087 shares of the company stock and 
that they should have control of those shares them- 
selves. Instead, in 1932 the stock was sold at auction 
because of the company’s insolvency and it was bid 
in by Bernard Gray, president of the Northern New 
York Trust Company, in behalf of the three local 
commercial institutions, heavy creditors. After pur- 
chase of the stock the company was placed in charge 
of a creditors committee. The plaintiffs allege that 
they were advised by Mr. Gray not to bid for the 
stock; that the sale was invalid; that the placing of 
the control of the company in the hands of voting 
trustees is illegal; that the company made nearly 
$200,000 last year and that there should be an ac- 
counting. 
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Option on Anticosti Island Not Yet Expired 


L. J. Belnap of Consolidated Paper Corp. Informs Shareholders Holland 
Interests Still Hold Option To Purchase Anticosti Tract—Plans of Pro- 
posed Purchaser Revealed—Fire Loss 48 Million Dollars in Ten Years. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTreEAL, Que., May 2, 1938—L. J. Belnap, as 
president of Consolidated Paper Corporation, told 
shareholders at the annual meeting here that the 
terms of the option given to certain interests for the 
purchase of Anticosti Island had not yet expired. 
Hitherto it has been stated that Germans were the 
parties to whom the option had been given, but Mr. 
Belnap said it was given to parties in Holland. He 
gave some interesting particulars in regard to the 
proposed deal. 

“The sale of the property”, he said, “was thought 
to be of much direct public benefit, in that any in- 
dustry which may provide intreased employment both 
direct or indirect is a valuable consideration.” He 
pointed out that the security holders would also be 
relieved of the annual expense of carrying this prop- 
erty, which is at present non-productive. Nor could 
the property be developed by the Corporation at this 
time as it requires large sums of money, which are 
not available to it. 


Plans of Proposed Purchaser 


The proposed purchaser, Mr. Belnap continued, 
had the following plans in view: 

The Island would be owned and operated by a 
Canadian company. He would hope to interest, in 
part at least, some Canadian capital and Canadians 
for the board of directors. 

The object of acquiring the Island would be for 
the cutting and exporting of wood under existing 
laws. The Island is freehold property and there are 
at present no legal restrictions for the export of 
wood. 

It is the intention to build a logging railway on 
the Island and improve the docks now existing at 
Port Menier so that they would be capable of han- 
dling deeper draught vessels. 

It is estimated that the total expenditure involved 
in carrying through the developments would be in 
the neighborhood of $14,000,000 by the year 1942. 

The estimated expenditure for operations for 1939 
would be $4,000,000-$5,000,000 for the year 1942. 
Practically all this money would be spent in the 
Province of Quebec. 

The project would give employment for about 
2,000 workers during the development, and 5,000 to 
6,000 workers for operations. 

Such a development would provide much addi- 
tional employment. in the secondary industries in the 
production and distribution of clothing, food, equip- 
ment, etc. 

The prospective purchaser has in mind a refor- 
estation program, such as extensively practiced in 
Scandinavian countries, by which wood operations 
could be carried on in perpetuity. 


Special Permit Required 


In relation to the above statement a despatch from 
Quebec says that without a special permit from the 
Quebec Department of Lands and Forests no lum- 


ber from public or private timber lands in the provy- 
ince may be exported, according to existing laws. 
Legislation enacted just over a year ago requires 
permits for exports of unmanufactured wood and 
payment of special fees determined by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 


Forest Fire Loss $48,000,000 in 10 Years 


According to a statement issued by the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources at Ottawa, forest 
fires in Canada during the last ten years have caused 
a direct loss of more than $48,000,000. Pleading 
for still greater co-operation on the part of the pub- 
lication in exercising precautions in forest areas, the 
statement says that the loss above-mentioned does not 
tell the whole story, as it is impossible to estimate 
in dollars and cents the indirect losses in soil fer- 
tility and scenic value and the damage caused by 
floods, soil erosion, and the lowering of water levels 
in streams, all of which are the inevitable results of 
extreme denudation. 


Michigan Paper Co. Gets Safety Award 


Please be advised that the Michigan Paper Com- 
pany of Plainwell, Plainwell, Mich., for the second 
time in two years in competition with twelve other 
mills in the state, won first prize in the Michigan 
Paper Mill Safety Contest sponsored by the Michigan 
Mutual Liability Company of Detroit. A celebration 
dinner, which was attended by all members of the 
Safety Committee and plant executives, was held in 
the Red Brick Tavern at Plainwell, Thursday eve- 
ning, April 14. The speakers at the meeting were: 
Dwight L. Stocker, president and general manager of 
the paper company, Ray Barton, general superintend- 
ent, M. S. Fogerty, superintendent of power, and Ed. 
H. Valliere, Grand Rapids, safety engineer of the 
Michigan Mutual Liability Company, who presented 
the mill with a bronze plaque. 

Besides winning in 1936 and 1937, the Michigan 
Paper Company also was runner-up for first place in 
1935. The records show but four lost time accidents 
during 1937. With 446,071 man hours of employ- 
ment as a basis, this gives a frequency rating of 8.9. 
There were 57 days lost as a result of accidents in 
the mill, which gives a severity rating of 0.12. There 
also was a 42% reduction in the frequency rate re- 
duction recorded in 1937 over the previous year. 


R. S. Kellogg To Visit England 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary-treasurer of the News- 
print Service Bureau, 342 Madison avenue, New 
York, and Mrs. Kellogg, sailed on the American 
Merchant April 29 for London. Mrs. A. H. Reid of 
Wausau, Wis., mother of Mrs. Kellogg, accompan- 
ied them. Mrs. Kellogg, who is a well known artist 
will spend her time in sketching while Mr. Kellogg 
will visit newsprint mills, returning in July. 
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Larger Demand Expected in Colored Papers 


Chicago Trade More Optimistic at Possibility of Increased Demand — 
Container Corp. To File Answer in Damage Suit on May 15—Golf Com- 
mittee of Salesmen’s Assn. Lists Coming Tournaments—Other Late News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., May 2, 1938—The Chicago paper 
market shows the uncertainties to which business is 
currently being subjected. Reports indicate that cer- 
tain lines seem to have lived through the worst of the 
current recession while others are hopefully believing 
that present conditions mark the spot from which 
major improvement will date. In the sulphite bond 
market there is little increase in actual tonnage but 
it seems obvious that there is more underlying 
strength. An upward trend is entirely possible with 
some reports showing that this trend will begin with 
color differentials and carry on into white grades. 
The kraft market is slow following the $5.00 a ton 
break of last week. Orders have not yet begun to 
multiply but there is every assurance that if buyers 
expect to gain any benefit by the break they should be 
getting it shortly. Book and cover papers are re- 
ported weak with certain mills indicating that big 
tonnage orders are for the lower priced sheets. A 
coordination of opinions points to the fact that book 
mills are in a less enviable position than for some 
time past. Groundwood and newsprint papers are 
little changed while the waste paper market continues 
to be characterized as “very weak” with no demand 
at all reported on certain grades. 


Container Corp. To File Answer in Suit 


The Container Corporation of America and waste 
paper subsidiaries including Pioneer Paper Stock and 
Chicago Mill Paper Stock, have until May 15 to file 
an answer to a suit for $1,500,000 damages brought 
against the Corporation by the Thomas Paper Stock 
Company through A. E. Sandroft, President. Ac- 
cording to Container executives the answer to the 
charges will not be filed until the above date and a 
decision probably not expected until the first of June 
or later. 

The basis for alleged damages is carried in a 
twenty-five page document which charges that the 
Container Corporation and specified subsidiaries has 
engaged in illegal practices and coercion in an at- 
tempt to set up a monopoly on the purchase and sale 
of waste paper in this area. There is also the state- 
ment that Container is alleged to have fostered 
fraudulent short weight sales against the plaintiff and 
there is mention of an issuance of warrants as of 
January 11 charging short weight in paper and di- 
rected against the plaintiff, a warrant subsequently 
dismissed for lack of evidence but thought by some to 
be one basis for the present suit. 

The twenty-five page document also states that the 
Container Corporation threatened a “buying war” 
and entered into a confederacy to injure, damage and 
destroy the plaintiff. Allegations are also made that 
attempts were made to coerce customers and specific 
names of concerns are cited alleged to have been 
forced out of the waste paper industry by the Con- 
tainer Corporation of America. Both plaintiff and 
defendant are Chicago concerns, the former operat- 


ing at 860 Evergreen Street as waste paper brokers 
and the latter, from 111 W. Washington Street 
through subsidiary corporations as noted above. 


Paper Executives Make Changes 

Chicago sources evidenced considerable interest in 
the report that Ralph Beckwith had resigned as vice 
president of the Minneapolis Paper Company to take 
the vice presidency of Crocker-Burbank at Holyoke, 
Massachusetts and that Herman Rogers has been 
promoted to the general managership of Minneapolis 
Paper following years of experience as head of the 
fine paper department. Both executives are well and 
favorably known in Chicago. 


SAPI Announces Golf Dates 


Through Graham Olson, Chairman of the Golf 
Committee, the midwest division of the salesmen’s 
Association of the Paper Industry has made public 
its list of monthly golf tournaments for the 1938 
season. The initial outing will be held at the Sunset 
Ridge Country Club on Friday, May 13. The com- 
bination of dates shows courage on the part of the 
salesmen—or the committee. Other dates are: Fri- 
day, June 10, Westmoreland Country Club; Friday, 
July 15, Bob O Link Golf Club and Friday, August 
12, Park Ridge Country Club. The September 
tournament will be held at Olympia Fields follow- 
ing the close of the National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation convention with dates to be announced later. 
So popular have the golf outings become that the 
Association has selected an assistant chairman in the 
person of energetic George Crafts of the Eastern 
Manufacturing Company. 


New Nekoosa Papers 


The Midland Paper Company division of the Zel- 
lerbach Paper Company has recently announced two 
new finishes of Nekoosa Bond, Antique Laid and 
Ripple. The former is reported to have unusual 
receptivity of ink and printability with surface ex- 
cellent for letterpress, offset, typing and pen and ink. 
Ripple Finish has a rich appearance and a splendid 
surface for all types of reproduction. Both are sub- 
ject to the Nekoosa Pre-testing process and are car- 
ried in four sizes. 


Meat Packers Use Paper Wrapping 

The recent Yearbook published by Swift & Com- 
pany, packers, gives a considerable amount of space 
to “Sani-Seal Veal” and to the new Sani-Seal wrap- 
ping. The graded veal, under the popular process, 
is covered with muslin and then placed in a large 
moisture-proof bag of tough, waxed crepe paper 
which serves not only to protect the meat in ship- 
met.$ but acts as an effective insulation against pos- 
sible temperature changes while the meat is in transit. 
The paper wrapping is given the credit for enhancing 
the cleanliness and freshness of the meat as well as a 
factor of identification important in the merchandis- 
ing world. 
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Paper Making Exhibit Will Open May 19 


Central Attraction at Dedication Ceremonies of Franklin Museum at Phil- 
adelphia To Show Paper Used and Books Printed By Benjamin Franklin 
—Paper Manufacturers Cooperate in Arranging Educational Exhibit. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PuivapetpHia, Pa., May 2, 1938.—Further de- 
tails of the enlarged and improved Paper Making 
Exhibit at the Franklin Museum incident to the 
dedication ceremonies on May 19, have been an- 
nounced by the Committee of local representatives of 
the trade. 

In addition to the central exhibit in which paper 
will be made by hand as in Benjamin Franklin’s time, 
with Franklin’s own personal watermark, and printed 
on Franklin’s own hand press, alongside of demon- 
strations of the most modern way of doing the same 
operations, there will be supplemental displays to 
show the advancement of modern industry. 


Dill & Collins Company Exhibit 


Dill & Collins Company, Philadelphia manufac- 
turers of paper and descendants of the original 
Rittenhouse mill, built on the Wissahickon in 1690, 
will show working demonstrations of their modern 
enamelled papers used in the production of high 
grade color printing for catalogs, advertising and 
books. Color printing was, of course, unknown in 
the days of Benjamin Franklin—Printer. But when 
Godey’s Ladys Fashion Magazine was produced in 
a later generation, the printers colored their primitive 
wood cuts by hand. Various steps along the long 
and troubled way that reach at last the process plates 
and today’s splendid glossy enamel or coated papers 
will demonstrate what has been achieved. 

The Poor Richard Club takes Franklin as the 
patron saint of American advertising. It is fitting, 
therefore, that the exhibit should graphically show 
the advance of the mechanics of modern advertising 
production by contrast of today’s paper and methods 
with the crude results of the famous Almanac. 

The W. C. Hamilton Company exhibit will inter- 
ject an element that was unknown to America’s 
colonial printers—the offset process, papers for 
which are a specialty of this well known mill. Frank- 
lin produced illustrations, on the rare occasions when 
they were used in his publications, by the laborious 
process of having the design carved on the surface 
of a wooden block. The method and the results will 
be shown in the Exhibit of hand made paper. The 
Hamilton Company will demonstrate the most 
modern way of accomplishing the same objective by 
offset reproduction. 


Hamilton Duplicate Colonial Paper 


An added item of interest showing the versatility 
of the American paper maker today, will be a book 
printed for the Williamsburg, Va. celebration on 
paper made by Hamilton to imitate the paper used in 
a book of colonial times. It was not easy task to 
imitate a paper made by hand, with the methods and 
materials of over a century ago, when producing 
on a modern, high speed machine. Hamilton’s suc- 
cess is a worthy example of American paper making 
skill. The development of the modern book will be 
shown in an exhibit being prepared by the P. H. 


Glatfelter Company and Curtis & Brother, both 
specialists in this particular field, that should be of 
interest to all book lovers. 

Books from the press of Franklin will be shown, 
printed on hand made papers. Books of the early 
19th Century heavy and unwieldly tomes, that could 
be read only at the risk of tiring the hand of the 
reader; books from the latter part of the 19th Cen- 
tury, after the introduction of wood pulp as a paper 
making material, that discolored and faded, because 
the pioneers in the new process did not know how 
to purify their pulp. Then, finally, the modern 
achievements, de luxe editions, with privately water- 
marked paper, the format of the modern “best 
sellers,” and to dramatize the contrast between the 
mechanical conditions of book printing from Frank- 
lin’s day until now, a tiny sheet of hand made paper 
will be shown alongside of a giant sheet, 41 inches 
by sixty-one inches as it comes from a modern press. 
How the modern paper maker achieves bulk, without 
weight, will be demonstrated. The development of 
paper advertising will be shown in an exhibit con- 
tributed by the Strathmore Paper Company, pioneers 
in the field of developing finer printing and more 
effective advertising by the force of example. Strath- 
more, makers of fine papers for printing and direct 
mail advertising, were probably the first to employ 
the best printers, and the most noted artists in the 
land to turn out their own advertising and sampling 
pieces. The inspiration of this example over a long 
period of years has undoubtedly been a large con- 
tributing factor in the improvement in American 
standards of printing. Strathmore’s exhibit will show 
the history of this development. It will likewise be 
a demonstration of the trends and styles in American 
advertising over the past forty years. 


Uncertainty in Philadelphia Paper Trade 


Activity in all branches of the paper industry, as 
has been characteristic since the beginning of the 
year, moved side-wise on a level considerably below 
last year in late March and early April. It is true, 
however, that there have been fluctuations up or 
down, but at best they have been meagre, momentary 
and insignificant. It was thought that with the advent 
of Spring, some improvement would be experienced 
but with steadily plummeting of prices together with 
the sales tax imposed of Philadelphia merchants, at- 
taining such gravity, much anxiety is being felt here. 


Great Northern Keeps $48 Price 


Announcement of a continuation of the price of 
$48 per ton for newsprint delivered in New York 
City for the second half of 1938, has just been an- 
nounced by the Great Northern Paper Company at 
its local office at 342 Madison avenue. Last October 
the company announced a price of $48 per ton for the 
first half of this year and $50 for the second half otf 
1938. 
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Financial News of Pulp and Paper Industry 


Fraser Companies Report First Quatter Earnings—Container Corp. Omits 
Dividend—Union Bag Earnings Good But Dividend is Deferred—Lily- 
Tulip Cup Reports Business Equal to Last Year — Other Late News. 


New York Stock Exchange 


High, Low and Last for the Week Ending May 4, 1938 
Low 


A. P. W % 2% 
ns 28 % 
Celotex Corp. .. 1 17% 
Celotex Corp., pi d 52 
Certain-Teed Products Corp ‘ 6% 
Certain-Teed Products Corp., pf Y, 24 
Champion Paper & Fibre és 18 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., pf 9 98 
Congoleum-Nairn Co. 2 19 
Container Corp. of America 10 | 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co..............65 7 6% 
Crown-Zellerbach Co. 8% 
Fhntkote Co. 5% 14% 
Robert Gair 3% 
Robert Gair, pi 11% 
International Paper & Power 

International Paper & Power, pf 
Johns-Manville Corp 
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Masonite Corp. 
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New York Curb Exchange 


High, Low and Last for the Week Ending May 4, 1938 

Low 

American Box Board Co 7% 
Brown Co., pi 18 

St. Regis Paper Co 3 2% 

St. Regis Paper Co., pf 484 
Taggart Corp. 4 


Fraser Companies Report Income 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Montreal, Que., May 2, 1938.—Fraser Compa- 
nies, Limited, reports consolidated income for the 
first quarter of 1938 at $142,929. This is before 
providing for Dominion, provincial and United 
States income taxes and subject to adjustment on 
audit. The statement consolidates the results of the 
parent company and its subsidiaries, Fraser Paper 
Limited, Fraser Realties Limited, and Restigouche 
Company Limited. 

This income, before income taxes, was equal to 
38.5¢ a share on the 371,016 shares of capital stock 
outstanding as compared with 45.2c indicated on 
the same number of shares for the corresponding 
period of 1937. Earnings before fixed charges and 
depreciation and depletion were down $5,289 as 
compared with the first quarter of 1937 at $630,179 
and income after these charges, including a somewhat 
larger depreciation allowance, was down $24,812. 


Container Corp. Omits Dividend 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Curcaco, IIl., May 2, 1938.—Directors of the Con- 
tainer Corporation of America this week voted to 
omit quarterly dividends of 30 cents a share on the 
common stock. Walter P. Paepcke, president, also 
reported that the company sustained a net loss of 
$53,198 in the first quarter of the year against net 
Profit of $626.970 in the like period of 1937. Mr. 


Paepcke described the present outlook as “very 
poor” and added that there is no prospect of the com- 
pany making money in April and that any May 
improvement was dubious, It was reported that there 
is little profit in the pulp situation at present as Kraft 
pulp, selling for $68 a ton a year ago is now at 
$40.00 and some sales “are being made at less than 
that.” Operations at the Florida mill at Fernandina 
during Iebruary and March were about two-thirds 
of capacity. 


Union Bag Defers Dividend Action 

Directors of Union Bag and Paper Corporation de- 
ferred action on dividends last week in view of uncer- 
tain busines conditions, notwithstanding excellent 
earnings for the first quarter of 1938, according to 
Alexander Calder, president. Net earnings for the 
quarter were the second best in the company’s four- 
teen years’ history, amounting to $354,250, or 34 
cents a share on 1,045,733 shares of stock, compared 
to $345,471, or 33 cents a share, for the final quarter, 
and $326,917, or 31 cents a share, for the first quarter 
of 1937. Sales were $3,908,854, against $3,791,058 
and $3,877,907, respectively. 


Lily-Tulip Cup Even With Last Year 


[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

The volume of business of Lily-Tulip Cup Com- 
pany is running about even with a year ago. Henry 
Nias, president, said at the annual meeting. He said 
that while the company was somewhat affected by 
the higher costs of doing business there is every indi- 
cation that the company’s 1938 business will be satis- 
factory. Mr. Nias said he anticipated that general 
business will open up shortly and assume a steady 
uptrend. 

William S. Bell, treasurer, was elected a director, 
succeeding Herman Elsas, deceased. 


Monell Co. Files Bankruptcy Petition 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Newsurcu, N. Y., May 2, 1938.—Hyman Dick- 
stein of 70 Pine street, New York, has been appointed 
receiver in bankruptcy for Monell Paper Company, 
Inc., of 21 South Lander street, Newburgh, which 
filed a petition in Federal Court last week. Mr. Dick- 
stein will file a bond of $10,000 under provisions of 
his appointment, made by Judge Samuel Mandel- 
baum. Assets of the company are estimated at $31,- 
362, of which $25,000 is considered realizable. 


H. Lee Rauch Heads Consolidated 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Monroe, Mich., May 2, 1938—H. Lee Rauch was 
elected president of the Consolidated Paper Com- 
pany to fill the vacancy caused by the death of his 
father, E. C. Rauch. Mr. Rauch also retains his 
position as general manager. 
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TAPP] AND ELECTROCHEMISTS MEET IN SOUTH 


(Continued from page 15) 


Rapids. In 1913, the mill at Moss Point, Miss., came 
into operation and later those at Bogalusa, Canton, 
N. C., West Point, Va., and Bashop, La. In 1923, 
the Monroe, La., mill got under way, and the Interna- 
tional Mills at Camden, Ark., Mobile, Ala., and Pan- 
ama City, Fla., followed in the next four years, also 
the mill at Hodge, La. 

By the end of 1931, there were some thirteen mills 
producing sulphate pulp at an average productive rate 
of 2500 tons per day for conversion into approxi- 
mately 1300 daily tons of wrapping paper and 1100 
tons of liner board, This we might refer to as the 
pre-depression era. 

The first of the post-depression mills came into 
operation at Savannah in 1936 and was quickly 
followed by new mills at Crasset, Ark., Franklin and 
Plymouth, N. C., Charleston and Georgetown, 5S. C., 
3runswick, Ga., Fernandina, St. Joe and Jacksonville, 
Fla., and Springhill, La., expansions of the pre-de- 
pression mills were also made. 

While in 1937, the new post-depression mills prob- 
ably accounted for not over 700 daily tons additional 
by the middle of 1938 the daily productive rate of 
these mills will have reached 3500 additional daily 
tons of sulphate pulp; an increase of 150% in two 
years, thus bringing the total for the southern 
states to approximately 6000 daily tons for conver- 
sion into 3000 daily tons of liner board, 2000 tons 
of wrapping paper, 450 tons of book and 300 tons 
of miscellaneous grades. 

The total paper production in the United States 
for 1937 reached a new high averaging 42,000 daily 
tons of all grades, an increase of at least 25% 
over the demand ten years ago and four times that 
of thirty years ago. While seasonal drops in demand 
may occur, it is believed the tendency to increase will 
continue as new uses for these products develop. 

Taking the last ten years and averaging out the 
peaks and valleys caused by market and financial 
fluctuations, the various paper grades have changed 


in production rate in the United States about as? 


f ollows: 


Normal daily Increase 
production in or decrease 

Grade tons, 1937 Per cent since 1927 
Writing & Book 7,250 17 10% increase 
Wrapping : 16 22% increase 
News 3, 8 40% decrease 
45 increase 
4 increase 
Other Grades.........s0. 4,250 10 % increase 


100 % increase 


The various pulps and furnishes that went into the 
papers produced in 1937 can be approximated as 
follows disregarding the small amount exported. 


Decrease 
or Increase 
Daily Daily Daily increase in in 
Tons tons made tons in produc- Imports 
used in 1937 for imported tion since since 
* gn 1937 domestic use in 1937 1927 1927 
Bleached Sulphite.. 700 4,100 1,600 $100% 33% 
Sulphite 5 2,500 3,000 —10% 25% 
Groundwood 5,500 700 0 0 
Sulphate r 7,400 2,600 $370% 80% 
Waste paper esee eens ose ee 
Others a 2,000 500 


43,000 21,500 _—8, 400 


At a first glance it would appear that the addi- 


tional 2800 daily tons that should be produced in the} 
south in 1938 with the newer mills coming in would 7 
offset the normal importations of sulphate. It is be. 3 
lieved, however, that the still expanding demand for 
paper board will with the closing down of older obso- 
lete board mills, and greater use of Kraft fourdrinier 
board still further augment the demand for sulphate 
pulp on this grade. 

The consumption of newsprint in the United 
States has increased nearly 40% in the last ten years 
being now around four and quarter million tons 
per year. The production of newsprint in the 
United States, however, has dropped to 66% of 
what it was ten years ago, importations from 
Canada and other sources having increased 80% 
and supplying three-fourths of the demand. 

Many of the mills in the northern and mid western 
districts were originally newsprint mills, and as they 
became obsolete some were shut down and others 
turned into specialty mills, the inability to continue 
these and others mills with an economic manufactur- 
ing advantage as the forest supply dwindles and 
more obsolescence occurs will undoubtedly cause 
further consideration of transfers of tonnage south. 

Bleached sulphate from southern pine it is be- 
lieved will take the place of unbleached and bleached 
sulphite to a large degree; and, the use of gum 
cooked with the sulphate process will offer a substi- 
tute for soda pulp; and as cheaper sources of power 
are developed even groundwood may come into its 
own. 

Undoubtedly the South offers a perpetual supply 
of raw material from its fast reproducing forest 
lands, and in spite of apprehension as to available 
pulp wood stands for still greater demands, the 
surveys indicate that there is enough to support the 
present total United States pulp tonnage in all 
grades many times. 

The various forest surveys covering the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Arkansas, and Texas, indicate that there are at least 
125 million acres available of which 90 million is 
pine. The normal natural replacement of the southem 
trees have so far averaged over one third cord per 
acre per year, and under forest management may be 
brought to well over one cord per acre per year. 

Assuming that one third of the forests will be 


utilized for lumber and products other than pulp- | 


wood, and that the replacement rate is only % cord © 
per acre, there will still be 40 million cords per year ~ 
assured pulp wood supply sufficient to produce 25 
million tons of pulp annually on the most conservative 
basis, or twice the present pulp demand of all grades 
in the United States. In addition to the replacement 
crop there are 700 million cords of standing timber 
suitable for pulping, which allowing even one half 
for lumber, would produce 200 million tons of pulp 
and support expansion for many years. 


Considering the rapid changes that have occurred 
sn the past in the search by the industry for economic 
advantages ; and considering the physical condition of 
many of the existing mills, it is not unreasonable to 
visualize that a still greater trek to the south may 
occur during the next ten years in order to obtain 
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What every board mill has been waiting for. A new 
vertical screen for paper machine screening, developed 
and built by Dilts. Compact — efficient — economical. 


ECONOMY 


A saving of 75% in floor space can be effected with this 
new vertical screen. Operates at relatively low speed, 
thus reducing wear, maintenance and power. 


EFFICIENCY 


The impellor design makes for an efficient centrifuging 
action. A seven month period in a leading board mill, 


under strict observance, has proved the efficiency and 
economy of this new vertical Classifiner. It promises to 
be as outstanding in performance as the original Cowles 
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your individual requirements. Write for details. 
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operating economies within the competitive range 
that will be required. 

The following table showing possible transfer of 
further tonnage is admittedly a guess but is believed 
to be conservatively within the bounds of reason when 
considering all of the factors affecting the industry. 

1937 Estimated Daily tonnage Daily 


production future already in — 
daily tons transfer in South yet to be 


U.S. for 1938 

Writing & Book 450 3,550 
Wrapping 6,55 500 2,000 2,500 
News 3, J eons 2,000 
Board J f 3,000 3,500 
; 50 700 

Miscellaneous »25 »25 250 2,000 


transferred 


42,000 5,750 14,250 


If the consumption of news print in the United 
States continues to rise it is conceivable that an addi- 
tional 5,000 daily tons may be used, and this while 
not included in the budget above could undoubtedly 
be produced in the south; it might be hard to visualize 
however, any appreciable transfer of news print ton- 
nage to replace that imported from our North Ameri- 
can neighbors as but few of these mills are reaching 
the obsolescent stage and they support practically one 
half of their power developments. 

Assuming that the South could anticipate the trans- 
fer south of 15,000 daily tons; one half of which 
would replace imported pulp and the balance ob- 
solescent mills and increasing consumption this would 
require: 


Investment in new mill construction $300,000,000 
Investment in timber lands 80,000,000 
Investment in Converting Plants.... 40,000,000 
Investment in Housing development 80,000,000 


$500,000,000 
With an Annual Pay roll of ........ $50,000,000. 


The closing down of obsolescent mills is not per- 
haps a pleasant outlook for the sections of the coun- 
try affected, but would be an economic benefit to the 
country as a whole. The additional pay roll due to re- 
placement of imported pulp with that of our own 
manufacture would alone amount to over 17 millions 
annually. The textile industry moved closer to its as- 


sured supply of material, why not the pulp and paper 


industry. 

The substitution of pulp from southern wood for 
practically all these grades except board will entail 
bleaching operations to varying degrees, even ordinary 
brown wrapping it is believed will ultimately be put 
on the market as a semi-bleached product, Bleach 
plants for probably 8,000 daily tons will be necessary 
requiring an investment of around 20 million dollars. 

The increasing demand for Rayon yarn and staple 
fibre now generally produced from sulphite pulp 
offers another field which will undoubtedly develop in 
the south and run to another 1,000 daily tons. The 
production of transparent wrappings such as cello- 
phane has also expanded rapidly and will develop 
further; also the manufacture of synthetic woods 
may be expected to increase. 


While little has been written regarding the extrac- 
tion of Chemical by-products from the wood itself 
or the dissolved lignins, a tremendous field is cer- 
tainly open in this direction and is being slowly but 
surely developed. Turpentine, sodium resinate, fats, 
oils, linoleic acid, oleic acid, adhesives, road binders 
and multitude of other extractions are available and 
it is even possible to visualize that in the mill of the 


future the production of chemical extracts from wood 
may become the main issue and paper pulp the by- 
product. 

Closely following the development of new pulp and 
paper mills in the south will by necessity follow con- 
verting plants as well as facilities for supplying the 
mills with equipment, supplies and chemicals. In the 
chemical field alone 800,000 annual tons of salt cake 
would be required, 300,000 tons of chlorine, and large 
quantities of clay, size, soda ash, sulphate of am- 
monia, etc. 

From the view point of power, pulp and paper pro- 
duced by the sulphate process normally requires ap- 
proximately 1000 KWH of electrical energy and 
22,000 Ibs. of steam; two thirds of the power demand 
can usually be generated from the steam used in the 
process, and about one half the steam can be generated 
from by-products and wood refuse. The majority of 
these mills would undoubtedly produce under the sul- 
phate process, a few as sulphite, and if cheap power 
of around three mills can be obtained groundwood 
which requires from 1000 to 1600 KWH per ton 
could be used extensively for some grades, principally 
news and might attract another 5000 daily tons which 
would require 400,000 HP of such power. 

On the basis of 20,000 daily tons of pulp and paper, 
there would be at least one million installed horse 
power of generating capacity required and three mil- 
lion tons of coal or equivalent in oil or other fuels 
would be required per year to make up for fuels not 
available from the mills own processes. The 300,000 
HP which these mills would normally have to pro- 
vide from other than their process steam require- 
ments bled through turbines could readily attract its 
purchase from outside sources, or the combination of 
central stations and mill power plants offers in some 
cases considerable economy. 

Whether the transition south will continue as large 
mass production units, or as smaller mills grouped 
around industrial centers remains to be seen; it is be- 
lieved the tendency will be more towards the latter as 
the specialty fields are entered. 

Unquestionably considerable pioneering and _ tech- 
nical research will yet have to be done in the sub- 
stitution of new grades of pulp for old. However, 
with normal optimism and the American pioneer 
spirit in opening new fields the outcome can have 
only one answer, success; so, where do we go from 
here on? 


Chemical Uses of Wood Pulp 


The second speaker was Charles Carpenter, Tech- 
nical Director of the Herty Foundation Laboratory, 
Savannah, Ga., who presented a paper on “Wood 
Pulp for Chemical Uses”. Mr. Carpenter listed as 
possible chemical uses of wood pulp viscose, for silk, 
staple fiber and cellophane, cellulose acetate, nitrate 
and ethers, and copper or Bemberg silk. He pointed 
out that of these the one large consumer of wood pulp 
was the viscose process; while a large percentage of 
the cellulose nitrates were manufactured from wood 
pulp, the amount was small compared to the first 
use. Accordingly the paper was limited to the dis- 
cussion of the cooking and purification of sulphite 
pulps for viscose. At present practically all sulphite 
pulps for this purpose are made from spruce and 
western hemlock. While there are certain specifica- 
tions for viscose pulp meeting these standards, it by 
no means demonstrates the suitability for viscose. 

It is necessary that the viscose pulp react uniformly 
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and nearly to completion during the processing. The 
measure of this ability is termed reactivity. Neither 
alpha cellulose content, viscosity, copper number, 
pulp brightness, nor any other pulp characteristic or 
a combination of these characteristics serve as a 
measure of reactivity. To secure satisfactory reactiv- 
ity the pulping must be carried far so that an un- 
bleached pulp of low chlorine consumption and lignin 
content is secured, At the same time the alpha con- 
tent is raised above that of paper pulps, the cupram- 
monium viscosity is lowered below that of paper 
pulps. Bleaching is carried out so that the alpha con- 
tent is maintained or increased. The lignin content is 
reduced to a few hundredths of one per cent, the 
viscosity is reduced to 30-20 cp. Furthermore, the 
copper number should not go above 3, the ash content 
above 0.15 per cent, the iron content not about 20 
parts per million, copper content 20 parts per million, 
manganese 5 parts per million and the color should be 
86 or better. Uniformity of the products is very im- 
portant. 

Mr. Carpenter then discussed briefly the use of 
hardwoods for chemical pulps mentioning the prod- 
uct now marketed in the northeast and the pos- 
sibilities from the southeastern gum woods. In con- 
clusion the possibilities and use of wood pulp for 
acetate and nitrate were mentioned very briefly. 


Government Paper Bids and Awards 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 4, 1938—The Govern- 
ment Printing Office has announced the following 
paper awards. 

The Mathers-Lamm Paper Company will furnish 
5,000 pounds (42,000 sheets) of 24 x 36 No. 1 kraft 
paper at 5 cents per pound and Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company will furnish 3,000 sheets of 24 x 36 
brown cloth lined paper at 7.75 cents per pound. 
Bids for these items were received on April 11. 

Reese & Reese Inc., will furnish 5,000 pounds of 
rope manila paper in 48” rolls at 15.5 cents per 
pound, bids for which were received on April 7. 


Cauthorne Paper Company will furnish 5,000 
pounds of No. 1 gummed kraft paper in 24 inch 
rolls at 8.39 cents and Walker, Goulard, Plehn Com- 
pany will furnish 575 pounds (5,000 sheets) of 21 
x 32, 75 per cent rag, buff ledger paper at 22 cents. 
Bids for these items were received on March 30. 

Andrews Paper House of York will furnish 3,000 
sheets of 24 x 36 brown cloth lined paper at $125.80 
per M sheets and Reese & Reese, Inc., will furnish 
266 pounds (1,000 sheets) of 35 x 45 golden rod 
coated book paper at 14.9 cents per pound. Bids 
for these items were received on March 28. 

The Government Printing Office has received the 
following bids for 10,000 sheets of 77% x 97%” smooth 
finish mourning paper; R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany, $10.40 per M sheets; Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany, $9.78; Z. & W. M. Crane, Inc., $18.19 and 
$16.21; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 
$10.50; and Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, $9.75. 


Diamond Mills Move Office 


Diamond Mills Paper Company, Inc., manufactur- 
ers of high grade and specialty tissue papers, operat- 
ing mills in Saugerties, N. Y., have moved their 
Executive and Sales offices to Room 404, 205 East 
42nd street. Phone—Murray Hill 4-7668-7669. 


Mr. Curll Joins Penn Salt 


Vincent A. Curll recently joined the Staff of the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company. He is a 
graduate of Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., 
and a member of the American Chemical Society. 


Vincent A. Curt 


Mr. Curll has had plant experience in the produc- 
tion of heavy chemicals. He joins the Salt Company 
to do technical sales work on their acid-proof cements. 

The cements manufactured by the Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company are widely used in the 
ceramic, glass, iron and steel, pulp and paper, and 
chemical manufacturing fields. 


Paper Mill Safety Records in Canada 


The standing of the various pulp and paper com- 
panies in the matter of accident prevention is arous- 
ing intense interest, according to D. B. Chant, Toronto 
safety engineer of the Ontario Pulp and Paper Mak- 
ers’ Safety Association. In Class “A” during the 
first three months of the present year the Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Company of Canada, Toronto, had, no 
accidents and in Class “B” the same company made 
a similar showing at its plant in Trenton. Provincial 
Paper, Limited, at Thorold and Mille Roches 
Sonoco Products Company, Brantford, Don Valley 
Paper Company, Limited, Toronto, and the Alliance 
Paper Mills, Merritton, had clean sheets except for 
two accidents in the plant of the former and one in 
the various divisions of the latter. 


Court Affirms Pulpboard Decision 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WaASHINGTON,’D. C., May 4, 1938—A decision has 
been handed down by the United States Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals in connection with pulp- 
board in the case of C. J. Tower versus the United 
States. In opinion, written by Associate Judge Hat- 
field, pulpboard was assessed at 30 per cent as pulp- 
board vat lined. The importer protested that it was 
properly dutiable at 10 per cent as pulpboard not 
vat lined. The United States Customs Court over- 
ruled the protest and their judgment has been af- 
firmed by the Court of Appeals. 
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Rhinelander Opens New York Offices 


Rhinelander Paper Company of Rhinelander, Wis. 
announces the opening of new eastern sales offices 
and display room at 41 Park Row, New York City. 

In addition to the regular lines of glassine, grease- 
proof, manifold and specialties, all eastern sales of 
lamiluxe—their new laminated glassine product— 
will be handled through this new office. Lamiluxe, 
which is the registered trade name of their laminated 
glassine, will be shown in many forms applicable to 
the display and advertising industries. Illuminated 
jumbo replicas of numerous nationally ‘advertised 
products are now on exhibition in their new quarters. 

Sales and promotional work will be carried on by 
Lewis R. McCurdy, formerly associated for nineteen 
years with the paper jobbing houses of Coy, Disbrow 
& Co. Inc. and Coy, Hunt & Co. Inc. in New York 
City, and Robert L. Stevens who has been associated 
with Rhinelander for many years. 

Rhinelander’s many friends in the trade are cor- 
dially invited to drop in and view this unusual and 
interesting exhibit. 


Scott Paper Declares Dividend 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa., declared on 
May 2, a quarterly dividend of 40 cents per com- 
mon share payable June 15, to stockholders of Rec- 
ord June 1. 

The company reported for the period Jan. 1 to 
April 4, net profit of $356,414 after charges, equal 
to 62 cents a share of common stock. This compares 
with $257,376 or 45 cents a share for quarter ended 
April 4, 1937. 

Current assets as of April 4, including $1,146,837 
cash, amounted to $3,701,953 and current liabilities 
were $1,600,725. This compares with cash of $1,- 
899,620, current assets of $4,226,477 and current 
liabilities of $1,042,764 on April 4, 1937. 


Germany Limits Paper Extension 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 2, 1938—Dictated by 
the necessity to adapt production capacity to the 
available raw materials the German Government has 
recently laid a ban on the extension of the paper 
industry, according to a report from the office of the 
American Consul General, Frankfort-on-Main. By 
a decree, it is forbidden during the current year to 
erect new paper and chemical pulp mills, to extend 
existing plants, or to increase productive capacity. 
Furthermore, it is prohibited to produce in such plants 
other grades of paper, board, or pulp than have been 
produced within the two years previous to May 1934, 
or to reopen plants which were idle for more than 


18 months prior to May 14, 1934. 


Condor Whipcord V-Belts 


Technical details of the functions and construction 
of the V-belt are described in a form that will be 
clear to the layman in an attractive four-page bulle- 
tin (No. 6868) describing Condor Whipcord V-Belts 
which is being distributed by The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Pas- 
saic, N. J. Several interesting photographs of Con- 
dor V-Belt installations, as well as list prices and a 
V-belt comparison table, are included. Copies of this 
bulletin may be obtained on request. 
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New Type of Industrial Curtain Wall 


Johns-Manville announces a new type of insulated 
industrial curtain wall for steel frame factory build- 
ings. The method of wall assembly, which is suitable 
for practically all types of industrial buildings—such 
as warehouses, factories, light manufacturing build- 
ings, etc.—was developed by J-M and is covered by 
patents. 

J-M Industrial Curtain Walls consist of an appli- 
cation of Encased Insulating Board (1 inch of In- 
sulating Board with a '%-inch veneer of Asbestos 
Flexboard or Flat Transite) over which is applied a 
wall of Corrugated Transite. Between the windows, 
the wall is constructed from Encased Insulating 
Board to which is cemented a %-inch sheet of Flat 
Transite to form the exterior surface. The completed 
structure provides an interesting, modern effect. 

Since a special cementing process at the factory 
provides an excellent bond between the veneer sheets 
and the core, the units are ready to be erected when 
they arrive on the job. 

Johns-Manville states that the use of Transite and 
Flexboard surfaces—both of asbestos-cement com- 
position—provides fireproof walls which not only are 
incombustible but also are capable of withstanding 
high temperature without melting, cracking or buck- 
ling—a quality which assures maximum protection 
against the spreading of flames to or from adjoining 
buildings. 

Laboratory tests show that a one-inch thickness of 
Insulating Board encased in this manner affords the 
same insulating value as a 14-inch thickness of com- 
mon brick, and yet weighs approximately one-twen- 
tieth as much. As a result of this lightness in weight, 
large sheets of the material may be applied easily, 
and the cost of erecting the curtain wall is thereby 
lowered. Since the weight to be supported by the 
steel frame of the structure is less, the necessary 
weight (and cost) of the steel members is also re- 
duced. 

Units of Encased Insulating Board are held against 
the steel framework of a building by cadmium plated 
bolts, and gray caulking compound is applied to the 
edge of each sheet. Since the thermal expansion of 
Transite is approximately the same as that of steel, 
no expansion joints are necessary. 


Hoists and Gates 


Bulletin No. 137 just issued by the S. Morgan 
Smith Company, York, Pa., describes the essential 
advantages of Smith hoist and gear equipment to 
cover practically every water control requirement. 
The company ‘states it is prepared to build any type 
of hoist, from the standard gate form up to the 
colossal roller gate hoist, such as are in use on the 
dam on the Mississippi river. The company’s line 
of gates is also manufactured in a wide range, from 
the small sluice gates to the massive roller gates of 
150 feet length and 42 feet height, now in successful 
operation. 


Stock Waterfalls Cover and Text 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., April 25, 1938.—Knight, Allen & 
Clark, Inc., are stocking Waterfalls Cover and Water- 
falls Text, made by the Waterfalls Paper Mills, Me- 
chanic Falls. Me. 
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Obituary 


Mrs. W. F. Killhour 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 2, 1938—Mrs. W. F. 
Killhour, the wife of W. F. Killhour, treasurer of 
the Quaker City Paper Company, Philadelphia, and 
mother of W. B. Killhour, president of the Quaker 
City Paper Company and The Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, died April 26 at the 
Lankenau Hospital. 

Most of us we know are considered as acquaint- 
ances and friends. To know Mrs. Killhour was to 
pass at once within the warm circle of friendship, 
for her unfailing kindly humor and zest for life 
struck sympathetic sparks from all with whom she 
came into contact. As an artist of talent, Mrs. 
Killhour executed some fine examples of painting. 

Surviving, are her husband, W. F. Killhour, and 
her son, W. B. Killhour; a daughter, Mrs. Kathryn 
K. Wheeler, and a sister, Mrs. George B. Reed. 


Silas A. Tucker 


Silas A. Tucker, 51, of Evanston, IIl., manager 
of the Chicago mechanical rubber goods branch of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., died at 
the Presbyterian Hospital, April 14. 

Mr. Tucker had been associated with the Raybestos 
company for more than 25 years and for many 
years was manager of the Chicago branch. He was 
an alumnus of the University of Chicago and a 
member of the Chicago Club, the Chicago Athletic 
Club and the Skokie Country Club. 

Funeral services were held in the Second Presby- 
terian Church at Evanston and burial was in For- 
est Home Cemetery. 


John P. Lippman 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


HoiyokeE, Mass., May 2, 1938—John P. Lippman, 
vice-president of the Taylor-Logan Paper Manu- 
facturers and a past vice-president of the Purchas- 
ing Agents’ Association, died in his home, 1736 
Northampton street, April 28, following a short ill- 
ness. He was a member of Watertown, N. Y., 
Masonic lodge and Melha Temple Shriners, Spring- 
field. His widow, Mrs. Laura D. (Loomis) Lippman 
survives him. The funeral took place Sunday and 
burial was in Rural Cemetery, Hinsdale, N. Y. 


Electrical Engineers to Meet at Lenox 


The Northeastern District meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers will meet at the 
Custis Hotel, Lenox, Mass., on May 18-20, 1938. 
Electrical engineers in the paper industry are invited 
to attend, Details may be obtained from C. S. Rich, 
33 W. 39th street, New York, N. Y. 

Among the papers to be presented are the follow- 
ing: “Photo-electric Weft-Straightener Control,” by 
C. W. La Pierre and A. P. Mansfield; “Regenera- 
tive Tension Control for Paper Winders,” by H. W. 
Rogers ; “Comparison of Methods of Stopping Squir- 
rel Cage Induction Motors” by W. I, Bendz; “The 
Application of Capacitors for Power Factor Cor- 
rection in Industrial Plants,” by C. E. von Sothen. 


F. E. Neumann Made Superintendent 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoxke, Mass., May 2, 1938—Charles Davidson, 
Sr., 12 Cedar avenue, West Springfield, retired last 
week from his position as superintendent of the No. 
2 mill of the Whiting Paper Company. He is suc- 
ceeded by Fred E. Neumann of Columbus avenue. 
The No. 2 and No. 3 mill of the company continue 
under the supervision of Charles Davidson, Jr., son 
of the retired Davidson, Sr. 

Mr. Davidson started his career as a papermaker 
fifty-five years ago under A. Pirie & Son of Aber- 
deen, Scotland. He later worked at papermaking 
nine years in India and in 1901 came to Kimberly, 
Wis., where he became night superintendent of the 
Kimberly Clark Company. Peter Thom was man- 
ager of the concern at that time. 

He later took charge of the company’s mill in 
Neenah, Wis. After a trip to Scotland, he returned 
to this country and became associated with the Strath- 
more Paper Company of Woronoco. In 1928 he re- 
signed to take charge of the Whiting No. 3 mill, just 
acquired by the company from the liquidated Lyman 
Mills Company. 


Hagar Straw Board Plant Closed 


XENIA, May 4, 1938.—After being operated for 
nearly half a century, the plant of the Hagar Straw 
3oard and Paper Company at Cedarville has been 
closed. Whether the industry may eventually be re- 
vived has not been indicated by The Mead Corpora- 
tion, Chillicothe, which earlier this year purchased the 
land and buildings. 

As a corporation, the Hagar company was not tak- 
en over by the Chillicothe firm. The business of the 
old company will be closed out as rapidly as possible 
under the direction of W. W. Galloway, general man- 
ager. Later the company’s charter will be sur- 
rendered. 


Mrs. Bates Works 60 Years in Paper Mill 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoke, Mass., May 2, 1938—Mrs. Rose D. 
Bates of Aldenville recently completed a remarkable 
record when her retirement from the Parsons divi- 
sion of the American Writing Paper Corporation, 
marked the end of 60 years work in paper mills of 
this section, 45 of which were with the A. W. P. 
Corp. She was presented with a cameo brooch and 
a corsage by the entire department upon leaving. 
Her attendance at work despite her advanced years 
(74) was amazing. 


To Build Paper Mill in Peru 


A press dispatch from Lima, Peru, says that “With 
an investment of $500,000 W. R. Grace & Co. are 
erecting on their Paramonga sugar estate in the 
Pativilea Valley 110 miles north of Lima a paper 
manufacturing plant designed to turn out 4,000 tons 
a year. The estate is served by the port of Supe. 

“The principal product will be wrapping paper, 
but some fine paper will be made. Raw material 1s 
to be obtained from bagasse, the pulp left after the 
grinding of sugar cane stalks. 
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J. P. Burke Speaks at Fort Edward 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Fort Epwarp, N. Y., May 2, 1938.—A meeting of 
the local branch of International Brotherhood of Pulp 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers was held here last 
week at which the principal speakers were John P. 
Burke, president of the organization, Floyd Van Deu- 
sen, of Palmer, and Frances Weissfeld, of New York 
City. Mr. Burke after going over the labor situation 
in general remarked that it is only a matter of time 
before all employees in the paper industry will be or- 
ganized throughout this country and other territor- 
ies. The International organization has more than 
200 paper mills under agreement, he said. He also 
stated that there are approximately 2,000 members 
who have joined the union in the paper converting 
mills in New York City alone. A conference with the 
newsprint branch of the International Paper Com- 
pany is expected to be held in Canada early this week 
and a meeting with officials of the bond and book divi- 
sion of the same concern is scheduled about the mid- 
dleof May. Floyd Van Deusen, of Palmer, spoke on 
the splendid progress made in organizing the local at 
Palmer and stated that they have a large membership 
at the mill there. Miss Weissfeld spoke on the labor 
situation in New York City and said that paper mills 
there are all being organized. 


Holyoke Mills Terminate Agreement 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

HotyokE, Mass., May 2, 1938—Local paper man- 
ufacturers, parties to the union working agreement 
which expires May 31, have notified the three unions 
of papermakers involved, that at the expiration of 
the agreement, the contract will be terminated. The 
manufacturers, through Labor Relations Counsel 
Adam Wilkinson, recently offered the unions a new 
agreement, chief features of which were a cut in 
wages and releasing of the preferential union shop 
clause. The workers rejected the proposal and count- 
ered with a demand for an increase in wages above 
the present level and continuation of the preferential 
shop clause. 

The manufacturers promptly resorted to the 
privilege of terminating the agreement on thirty-days 
notice. In the notification the unions were sharply 
rebuked for the demand for increased wages and 
also criticized for attempting to negotiate with a 
committee far too large for satisfactory results. The 
way is still open for collective bargaining and union 
officials believe that a suitable accord will be reached 


by June 1. 


Celebrate Golden Anniversary 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoxe, April 25, 1938—A number of local peo- 
ple journeyed to Cohoes, N. Y., last week end, to 
attend the 50th wedding anniversary celebration of 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. O’Connor, former Holyoke 
resident. Mr. O’Connor is vice-president and super- 
intendent of the Mohawk Paper Mills. The O’Con- 
nors have five children living; they are,—Dr. J. J. 
O'Connor and Dr. M. J. O’Connor of Toronto, Can., 
Dr. I. L. O’Connor, chief of staff at the Osteopathic 
Hospital in Detroit, Mich., Edmund B. O’Connor of 
Waterford, N. Y. and Mrs. E. J. Enright of Toronto, 
Can. Eleven of the 13 grandchildren were present 
for the celebration. 
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Start Belgrade Kraft Division 
(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., May 2, 1938.—Hollingsworth & 
Whitney Company announced the establishment of 
its Belgrade Kraft Division, which will manufacture 
Belgrade Kraft Paper, Multi-wall Sacks and 
Gummed Paper Products at its mills at Waterville, 
Me. 

This division will be under the management of B. 
Milton Kimball and Roger Q. Pease, who have for 
the last thirty years specialized in high grade kraft 
paper and kraft products. 

Mr. Kimball, of Waterville, and Mr. Pease, of 230 
Park avenue, New York City, have terminated their 
connection with the Gilman Paper Company and 
Kraft Bag Corporation, effective April 18, 1938. 


Japan Expands Paper Output 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT! 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 4, 1938—The Japanese 
paper industry and trade during 1937 was featured 
by continued expansion of output, an appreciable in- 
crease in exports and by a decline in imports. The 
falling off in the import trade was due largely to 
smaller arrivals of printing paper, domestic output 
of which has been increased sharply, and to various 
government control measures. Effective October 11, 
1937, the government announced that thereafter im- 
ports of a considerable number of paper items would 
have to be made on a license basis only. Since it 
is practically impossible to secure the needed permits, 
this regulation has had the effect of being an out- 
right import prohibition. 


Testimonial Dinner for R. P. Andrews 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuHinctTon, D. C., May 4, 1938.—Employees of 
the R. P. Andrews Paper Company, last week, gave 
a testimonial dinner for Ross P. Andrews, president 
of the company, on the 45th anniversary of the firm’s 
foundation. The affair was held at the Columbia 
Country Club. 

Mr. Andrews for years has been prominent in civic 
affairs, being president of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the National Paper Trade As- 
sociation and other bodies. He was presented with a 
set of cocktail tables by the employees. 


To Be Public Relations Director 


The Container Corporation of America last week 
announced the appointment of Albin P. Dearing as 
director of public relations. Mr. Dearing came to 
Chicago last year as publicity director for N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., after serving several months with 
the Ayer Detroit publicity staff. Prior to that time 
he saw service as promotional manager for the Ford 
Motor Company’s Florida Exposition of 1936, and 
formerly directed the publicity affairs of the State of 
Florida and the Government of Puerto Rico. 


Delaware Valley TAPPI to Meet 


The Delaware Valley Section of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry will 
meet at the Engineers Club, Philadelphia, Pa., at 
6.30 p. M., Friday, May 13th. E. T. Street of the 
Downingtown Manufacturing Company, Downing- 
town, Pa., will discuss “The Formation of Thick 
Sheets.” 
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CONS TRUCTIO 


Ste NEWS 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Financing 
and Operation of Pulp and Paper Mills 


General Construction News 


New York, N. Y.—The AAAAAA Ace Paper 
30x Corporation, 29 West 17th street, manufacturer 
of paper boxes and containers, has leased a floor in 
the industrial building at 37 East Twelfth street, and 
will occupy for plant, expanding present capacity. 
Company will take possession of new premises at 
once. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—The Agfa-Ansco Corpora- 
tion, 29 Charles street, manufacturer of processed 
photographic papers, films, etc., has asked bids on 
general contract for new addition to plant, to be four- 
story and basement, 73 x 160 feet, to be known as 
Building No. 43. It is estimated to cost about $150,- 
000, with equipment. Award for erection is scheduled 
to be made this month and work will be placed under 
way at once. Lockwood, Greene Engineers, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller plaza, New York, N. Y., is architect and 


fengineer, and will supervise construction. 


Mobile, Ala.—The National Gypsum Company, 
130 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer 
of wall board and kindred products, is completing 
construction of its new mill at Mobile, and will begin 
regular production at plant in May. Plant has been 
in course of erection for a number of months and will 
be given over to the production of insulating fiber 
board from wood pulp. As previously noted in these 
columns, company has taken over a large tract of 
land on Mobile Bay, near the mouth of the Mobile 
River, formerly held by the General Cable Company. 
The mill consists of several large one and multi-story 
units and is being equipped for heavy capacity to al- 
low the company to serve a much larger fiber board 
trade than heretofore; it has been designed to furnish 
complete requirements for the insulation board mar- 
ket of the company. The plant was constructed by 
the H. K. Ferguson Company, Hanna Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and represents an investment of 
—~ $1,000,000, including buildings and machinery. 
M. Baker is president of company. Jere Massey, 
will . works. manager at the mill. 

Oakmont, Pa.—The United States Gypsum C om- 
pany, 300 West Adams street, Chicago, IIl., manu- 
facturer of wall board, insulating board and other 
building products, will make extensions in pulp stor- 
age and distribution department at plant at Oakmont. 
Increased capacity will be provided. Work will in- 
clude a pulp storage platform, 80 x 120 feet, and 
other facilities. Project will be carried out at once. 

Green Bay, Wis.—The Northern Paper Mills, 
Inc., manufacturer of tissue and other paper stocks, 
has awarded general contract to the Baker Construc- 


tion Company, Green Bay, for main power structure 
for new steam-electric generating plant at mill, and 
will proceed with superstructure at early date. As 
previously noted in these columns, a number of equip- 
ment awards have been made for the station, which 
is estimated to cost close to $750,000. It is proposed 
to have the plant ready for service before the close 
of 1938. Sargent & Lundy, Inc., 104 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago, IIl., is consulting engineer, 

Chicago, Ill—-The Merchants Paper Corpora- 
tion, 1910 North Elston street, commercial paper 
products, corrugated boxes and cartons, etc., has 
leased the industrial building at 1750 Wrightwood 
avenue, totaling about 60,000 square feet of floor 
space, and will occupy at once for company plant, in- 
cluding storage and distributing facilities. Company 
is removing from present building and will provide 
increased capacity at new location. 

Norfolk, Va.—The Bemis Brothers Bag Com- 
pany, 1037 37th street, manufacturer of paper bags 
and containers, has approved plans for new addition 
to local plant, including improvements in _ present 
building. General contract has been awarded to W. 
A. Hall, Norfolk, and work will be placed under way 
at once. No estimate of cost has been announced. . 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—The O. B. Andrews Com- 
pany, manufacturer of paper board stocks, news 
board, corrugated liners, etc., has begun construc- 
tion of new addition to mill, recently referred to in 
these columns, and will push the unit to early com- 
pletion. It will be one-story, 200 x 280 feet, and is re- 
ported to cost about $100,000, including equipment. 
The John Parks Company, Chattanooga, is general 
contractor. R. H. Hunt Company, Chattanooga 
Bank Building, Chattanooga, is architect. 

Tullahoma, Tenn.—The Crescent Box and Print- 
ing Company, manufacturer of paper boxes and con- 
tainers, plans rebuilding of portion of one-story stor- 
age and distributing building, recently damaged by 
fire. An official estimate of loss has not been an- 
nounced. 

Covington, Ky.—The Triangle Paper Bag 
Manufacturing Company, 1301-23 Madison avenue, 
manufacturer of paper bags and containers, has ar- 
ranged for increase in capitalization from $200, 000 to 
$400.000, for general expansion in operations. 

Port Arthur, Ont.—The Thunder Bay Paper 
. ‘ompany, Ltd., manufacturer of newsprint, a subsid- 
iary of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company. Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., has plans for improvements in mill, in- 
cluding installation of additional equipment. A new 
and improved pulp recovery system from mill wastes 
will be installed, as well as new screening equipment 
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and other machinery, Improvements will be made in 
the digester division, Entire project is estimated to 
cost over $70,000, and will be carried out at early 
date. R. J. Askin is manager at the mill. 


New Companies 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Wisconsin Pulp Prod- 
yets Company has been chartered to manufacture 
and deal in wood pulp specialties. New company is 
represented by LeRoy E. Michel, 161 West Wiscon- 
sin avenue, Milwaukee, attorney. 

Long Island City, New York, N. Y.—The 
Queensboro Card and Paper Company, Ine., has 
been organized with capital of 100 shares of stock, no 
par value, to deal in paper and card stocks of various 
kinds. New company is represented by Moses M. 
Weinstein, 299 Broadway, New York, attorney. 

Chicago, Ill—The Martin Case Company, | 
North LaSalle street, has been incorporated with cap- 
ital of 1000 shares of stock, no par value, to manu- 
facture and deal in paper receptacles and kindred 
products. The incorporators include F. G, Martin 
and V. Klasen. 

New York, N. Y.—Name Maker Corporation 
has been chartered with capital of $5000, to manu- 
facture and deal in paper tags, labels and kindred 
products. New company is represented by Maurice 
B.and Daniel W. Blumenthal, 475 Fifth avenue, New 
York, attorneys. 


Westinghouse Declares Dividends 


At its regular meeting the board of directors of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 
declared a dividend of fifty cents per share on the 
common stock and seventy-five cents on preferred 
stock of the company, payable May 27 to stockhold- 
ets of record on May 10, 1938. 

A. W. Robertson, chairman of the board, reported 
that sales billed for the first three months were $42,- 
067,250, corresponding to $46,673,300 for the like 
period in 1937 ; a decrease of 10 per cent. Billings for 
the twelve months ending March 31, 1938 were $201,- 
742,257 as compared to $167,161,051 for the 1937 
period; an increase of 21 per cent. 

Net income for the three months was $2,031,230 
as compared to $5,341,512 for the similar 1937 peri- 
od; a decrease of 62 per cent. Net income for the 
twelve months ending last March was $16,816,126 as 
“ey to $16,708,349 for the period ending March 
31, 1937. 

Unfilled orders at March 31, 1938, were $53,555,- 
90 as compared with $73,735,326 at March 31, 1937. 

Orders booked the first three months were $37,998,- 
569, as compared with $74,242,584 for the same peri- 
od in 1937. This is a decrease of 49 per cent. For 
the twelve months ending March 31, 1938, orders 
were $193,296,046 as compared with $214,248,419 
tor a like period of 1937; a decrease of 10 per cent. 


New York Paper Men Play Golf 


The twenty-ninth annual Spring Tournament of 
the New York Paper Trade Golf Association will 
be held at the Shackamaxon Golf Club, Westfield, N. 
J., on Thursday, May 26. This announcement has 
Just been sent out by the secretary of the association, 
W. M. Slocum, 230 Park avenue, New York City, 
telephone Murray Hill 2-2985. 
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New Vertivac 


A rotary vertical napkin folder for mass produc- 
tion of any established size napkin is announced by 
Paper Converting Machine Company, Green Bay, 

ia Wis. Illustrated 

here, it is desig- 

nated as_ the 

“New Vertivac”, 

with capacity of 

} 1500 napkins per 

minute on two 

webs. This is 

said to be the 

highest produc- 

ing 2-web nap- 

kin folding ma- 

chine on_ the 

market. It has full anti-friction bearings, and can be 

made with, or without, embossing units and printing 

presses. The napkins are embossed and folded from a 

continuous web, alternately folded against each cyl- 

inder and cut; then alternately packed into the 

receiving machines. Eight napkins are produced in 

each revolution of the folding rolls, that run at a 

normal rate of speed. The vacuum system of carry- 

ing and folding the napkins is utilized in this ma- 

chine which has no mechanical gripping mechanism 

to wear out, no moving or spring-back tucker blades, 

no band knives and no belts. This new folder can be 

equipped to fold special size, 1/16, 1/8, or 1/4 fold 
napkins in one combination, if desired. 


Envelope Cases Discontinued 


A long series of cases involving the dutiability of 
envelopes imported for use in the distribution of post- 
age stamps for collectors by the chain stores have 
been abandoned by the importers. 

“It is significant,” says Warren B. Bullock, Man- 
ager of the Import Committee of the American Paper 
Industry, “to note that such envelopes are included 
in the lists of items for duty reduction negotiations 
in the pending British trade agreement. This is an- 
other instance of the manner in which importers are 
trying to secure duty reductions through trade agree- 
ments when the United States Customs Courts have 
upheld higher duty classifications under existing law.” 

The cases include six shipments of printing paper 
envelopes from France, seven of kraft paper from 
France, ten of kraft paper envelopes from Germany, 
and one of decorated paper from France, one of 
decorated paper from England, one of coated paper 
from France, one of greaseproof from England and 
one of greaseproof from Austria. In every case the 
importers had originally claimed the envelopes were 
duty free as containers of free merchandise, but when 
called for trial in court were abandoned. 


B. C. Pulp Co. Installs Flakt Drier 


Vancouver, B. C., April 25, 1938.—Installation 
of considerable new equipment and remodernization 
of operations of the plant of the B. C. Pulp and Paper 
Company at Woodfibre has now been completed. 

One of the most recent installations was the addi- 
tion of a Flakt Air Drier to the dry end of each of the 
pulp machines in this plant. According to officials 
of the company, the new machine will produce a pulp 
which is not only stronger but also less case hardened 
and more quickly dissolved in the beater. 
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business confidence and induce private capital to jp. 
vest in new expansion projects, which is necessary 
if a sound recovery is to be attained. On the con. 
trary, the new program only increases the uncer. 
tainty and confusion which already exist. Instead of 
recommending a balanced budget, the transfer of re 
lief activities from Federal to local agencies, in order 
to eliminate the enormous waste of W.P.A. opera- 
tions, the President recommends more spending and 
more ‘pump priming’ as the way to end this depres 
sion, in spite of the fact that the expenditure of over 
16 billions of dollars during the past several years 
has failed to produce a lasting recovery.” 
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As the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
points out: “Business is overtaxed and overregulated 
and fears more regulation and reform”. If these 
fears were allayed through more constructive Goy- 
ernment policies, private capital and private enter- 
prise would undoubtedly proceed to restore prosper- 
ity to a higher level than otherwise can be achieved, 
In an address last November, Dr. John H. Williams, 
professor of economics at Harvard University said 
in part: “Recovery by means of public spending is 
supposed to have three phases. The first is the ac- 
tual spending by the Government of such and such 
an amount. The second is the secondary spending of 
that amount. The economists talk about leakages, 
and the coefficient of multiplication. It is generally 
thought that the multiplier is something between two 
and three. So that if the Government spends a bil- 
lion dollars, the total effect of that in money terms 


would be between two and three billions of national 
income, 
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COMING EVENTS IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY 

New Encianp Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—Third Friday of each month at the Nonotuck Hotel, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

DeLaware VaLuey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Indust —Second Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Laxe States Section, Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
imdustry— Second Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, 
Appleton, Wis. 

Katamazoo Vatiey Section, Technical Association of the Pulp 
end Paper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park,Amert- 
ean Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

American Puce anp Paper Mitts SupEerinTENDENTS ASSOCIATION, 
Aanual mecting, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., June 22-24. 
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Business is largely opposed to the Administration’s 
second spending plans because the first failed to pro- 
vide other than temporary benefits at an excessive 


“And then comes, and this is the crux of the mat- 
ter, what is called the tertiary spending, the effect of 
the whole process upon new investment. It is thought 


cost. Private capital is not now flowing into invest- 
ment as it must do to provide the degree of prosper- 


that by increasing the consumer incomes, handing out 
money and having it spent and revolving through the 
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ity the country needs. Outside of adequate relief, 
the expressed attitude of business men reflects lack 
of confidence in the Administration’s insistence that 
in these bad times an unbalanced budget and heavy 
Government spending are essential. The rapidly in- 
creasing cost of Government is one of the several 
reasons why confidence continues to wane. Accord- 
ing to the Treasury, Government expenditures in the 
fiscal year ended April 1, 1933 amounted to $3,777,- 
667,906, and on April 1, 1938 had increased to $5,- 
676,045,774, the highest in the peacetime history of 
the country. 

In commenting on government spending the Sales- 
men’s Association of the Paper Industry in its Bulle- 
tin of April 22 said in part: “By far the most im- 
portant development of recent weeks was the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress on April 14, recommend- 
ing a new Federal spending program to end the de- 
pression. Unfortunately, there is not a single rec- 
ommendation in the new program that would restore 


system, business is encouraged to finance further 
capital facilities in order to be able to produce enough 
and to get ready to produce enough to satisfy this 
mounting wave of demand. That is the tertiary stage. 
When people talk about ‘priming the pump’, they 
are really talking about that. At that stage you reach 
the end result, which is private investment.” 


In touching upon the subject of the national econ- 
omy being regulated by Government, which is s0- 
cialism, Dr. Williams said in part: “We are now told 
by some of the experts in this field that if you count 
up Federal, local and state expenditures, you get a 
figure in the neighborhood of 17 billions a year, 
which is 25 per cent or more of the national income. 
Now, ask yourselves, what would happen if the pro- 
gram should proceed and we should mount to steadily 
higher levels of expenditure, and then balance the 
budget on the higher levels of expenditure, which 
presumably you would always have to do at some 
time, at what point does the nature of your economic 
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state change? At what point do you find it necessary 
to do what a business has to do, that is to set over 
against expenditures the income resulting from a 
particular type of operation which is expected to 
cover costs and yield a profit. 

“In other words, at what point does our economy 
become not only regulated by Government, but ac- 
tually run on a business basis by Government? I do 
not know the answer to that question. I suppose you 
could go considerably further than we have yet, tak- 
ing over education, for example, and other social 
welfare activities. But when you start from a level 
of public expenditure which is 25 per cent or more of 
the whole national income, you are faced sooner or 
later at some point with that question. I do not know 
at what point it would arise, but I should think that 
somewhere between that and 50 per cent it would 
arise. It would have to arise. I do not think I feel 
alarm particularly. But I just want us to look at the 
problem. 

“Therefore, this theory always assumes a transi- 
tion to private investment, and the emphasis is on 
what I call tertiary spending, or what we often call 
priming the pump. And we find ourselves attempting 
to make this transition in this particular fiscal year, 
which turns out to be a year of great uncertainty. 
Now, should we, in view of that, reverse the recently 
announced policy and continue the budgetary deficits ? 
Before attempting to answer this question, I would 
like to give you some idea of its magnitude. The 
difference between income-creating expenditures of 
the Government in the fiscal year 1937 and the fiscal 
year 1938, if the present budget is adhered to, will 
be in the neighborhood of 2% to 3 billion dollars. 
The annual volume of new productive capital issues 
during the twenties was about of this same magni- 
tude. Then, if you multiply this amount by the sec- 
ondary spending, two or three times, it seems reason- 
able to say that the national income will be reduced 
by something like 10 per cent, compared with what 
it would be if the budgetary deficit were continued 
as in the fiscal year 1937. Therefore, I do not see 
how a recession of business can be avoided. I think 
we have to face this fact. I do not see how a fairly 
serious recession can be avoided unless the budget 
balancing policy is reversed, or we put something 
in its place. Now, my own conclusion, the conclusion 
of my own reflection about the problem, is that we 
have reached the point where we have to put some- 
thing in its place, that the time has come to effect 
this transition. It comes perhaps unfortunately, but 
it has come. I would have preferred to have seen ‘t 
start sooner, that is true, but it comes now.” 

Although Dr. Williams’ remarks were made in 
November 1937, they are of equal significance today. 
The third stage of “priming the pump” to stimulate 
investment is the important factor, but this was not 
considered or made a part of the first spending plan. 
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Well timed cooperation of Government and private 
spending is clearly needed if the second attempt of 
the Government to restore prosperity is to be com- 
pletely realized. 


Production Ratio Report 


The statistics are based upon paper production re- 
ports to the American Paper and Pulp Association: 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 
1937(c) 1936 1935 
90.3% 76.1% 65.8% 
90.1% 
90.3% 
92.1% 
90.6% 
87.3% 
81.8% 

August 82.9% 

September 78.6% 

October 73.5% 

November 61.9% 

December 54.5% 


Year Average 80.6% 81.3% 
First 16 weeks....... 90.6% 77.9% 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 


Months 





CURRENT WEEKS, 1938 


*March 19 69.1% 
WD id aceéceoes see 68.3% 
* April 72.2% 
* April 67.1% 
April 68.1% 
PT EUS 6. W0.6o-whie dase a dua 66.0% 


The following statistics show the number of mills 


reporting by ratio groups: 
Number of Mills Reporting, Current Weeks 
‘ae NR 


19, 2, e 16, 23, 
Ratio Limits f 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
0% to ¢ 96 102 86 79 
51% to 100% 205 207 198 204 135 


Total Mills Reporting... 304 304 303 300 290 214 

* Subject to revision until all reports are received. 7 : 

(c) Basic capacity data have been adjusted to correspond with ratings 
reported by individual companies. 


CORRESPONDING WEEKS, 
1937 

March 20 

WET Cwedncetenecve 91.1% 





ar ee, 
Mar. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. 
26, 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOS 
According to reports from the National Paperboard 
Association, per cents of operation, based on “Inch- 


Hours”, were as follows: 


1938 1937 1937 

Mos. (e) (e) 1936 1935 Mos. 1936 
Jan. .. 55% 80% 61% 61% July 69% 
Feb. .. 61% 67% 67% Ne 75% 
Mar. .. 60% 68% 67% Sept. . 76% 

70% 61% Oct. 82% 

68% 61% tka. esas % 79% 10% 
June 7 68% 65% Ks 206s 74% 60% 
Week end. Mar. 1938—60% Week end. Apr. 1938—58% 
Week end. Mar. 26, 1938—62% Week end. Apr. 16, 1938—58% 
Week end. Apr. 1938—61% Week end. Apr. 23, 1938—54% 


(e) Basic figures revised to include new members of the National 
Paperboard Assn. 


New Wood Pulp Mill for Mexico 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuHINcTON, D. C., May 4, 1938—Newsprint has 
not been manufactured in Mexico since the end of 
1935, according to the office of the American Com- 
mercial Attache, Mexico City. The cessation of manu- 
facture of this product is ascribed to the activities of 
the semi-official paper production and purchasing 
entity, ““Productora e Importadora de Papel, S.A.”, 
which imports newsprint under government subsidy. 

A plant for the production of wood pulp at the 
rate of approximately 60 metric tons a day is planned 
and construction of the plant at Toluca, State of 
Mexico, is scheduled to start within a short time. 
This plant will be operated by Pipsa. Imports of 
newsprint into Mexico for the first 8 months of 1937 
are reliably estimated at 20,817 metric tons, of which 
12,363 metric tons came from Canada. 
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OPACITY—~WHITENESS—BRIGHTNESS 


“ALL PURPOSE” PAPERS sow ate Trismens ser in stn 


paper manufacture has produced a 


new series of “all purpose”’ papers 

and BRI HT that are finding favor everywhere. 

j These papers are opaque, clean 
and brilliant as a result of the ex. 


,. Gecatise TITANOX PIGMENTS. ceptions! opacity, whiteness an 


brightness of TitaANox pigments, 

They have excellent printability 

make them 5o-| and strength. They contrast in 
¢ every way with the often dull, 

discolored and transparent papers 

formerly in use. And such papers 

are very economical to produce 

since only a small amount of 


TiTaANox pigment is necessary as 
a filler. 


There is an increasing demand 
in modern business for these mod- 
ern utility papers. Because of their 
extremely high opacity, color and 
brightness, they are widely used 
for annual reports, booklets of all 
kinds (including catalogues, house 
organs, financial prospectuses, etc.) 
broadsides, calendars, maps, circu- 
lars and all types of advertising. 


TITANOX PIGMENTS 


have unique properties of high opac- 
ity, whiteness and brightness. They 
are extremely fine, chemically in- 
ert and do not react with any other 
constituents of paper. Where 
minimum loading is required, 
Titanox-A (Titanium Dioxide) 
is recommended. Where higher 
loading is permissible Tiranox- 
B-30 is often used. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT 


CORPORATION 
Sole Sales Agent 


ea 
) - 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Caron: 
delet Station, St. Louis, Missouri; National 


( 
Ke Lead Company (Pacific Coast Branch) 2240 
= he? pe] 24th Street, San Francisco, California 


—— Se 


TITANOX 
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Cylinder Machine Formation * 


Philip H. Goldsmith’ 


Abstract 


The “counterflow’ and “overflow” types of vats 
are briefly described, and a typical flow diagram of 
each is given. 

Some basic principles are stated, and the chief vat 
variables are discussed. 

The functions and requirements of the component 
parts of any vat system are stated. 

Some general opinions relating to cylinder forma- 
tion are advanced. 

The basic factors which need to be considered in 
designing a vat for higher speeds than in use at pres- 
ent are reviewed, 


Over one hundred years ago, the first cylinder ma 
chine was put together. When its inventor found it 
would make a sheet of paper, he went away and sat 
down. And that is what we have been doing ever 
since. 

While the fourdrinier was the first continuous 
paper machine, it soon had to share the field with 
the cylinder machine. The main difference between 
the two is that the former lays down the stock, while 
the latter picks up the fibers. Drainage is accom- 
plished by gravity and suction in the one case and 
under head in the second. 

The cylinder soon found favor for the formation 
of heavy grades and where it became desirable to 
combine different stocks in the same sheet. Perhaps it 
is because we take the cylinder machine so much for 
granted that it has not had the critical consideration 
which it deserves. Formation has been generally re- 
garded as something of a mystery, and the most 
fundamental questions have been allowed to remain 
controversial ones. The cylinder machine seems due 
for rapid improvement. Fourdriniers were earlier 
forced to a period of development due to the neces- 
sity of speed on cheap products like news. Appar- 
ently, the cylinder machine is now due for some of 
the same. This subject may, therefore, be timely, and 
we will try to clear the ground a little. 

I do not expect everything I will say to go unchal- 
lenged or to be entirely free from error, nor do I 
expect to completely cover the subject in the limited 
time available. 

Please remember, however, that I am a proponent 
of no manufacturer and have no axe to grind, My 


— 


*Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 21-24, 1938 


*Member TAPPI, Engineer, Goggins & Ripley, New York, N. Y. 


interest in this subject comes from many years close 
contact with it. Perhaps the adding of my experience 
to yours will be beneficial to the industry. 


Two Types of Cylinder Vats 

CoUNTERFLOW AND OVERFLOW VATS 

Most cylinder vats in service may be considered 
as belonging to one of two types. For the purposes 
of this discussion, we may refer to them as the coun- 
lerflow type and the overflow type. A sketch of each 
is shown in Fig. 1. 

You will note that the counterflow type feeds its 
stock in a direction opposite to the direction of rota- 
tion of the mold. The stock enters the vat circle on 
the upturning side of the mold where the sheet is 
already formed. This type does not usually have any 


COUNTERFLOW " VAT 
MAKING BOARD, 


APPROACH FLOW. 


“OVERFLOW” VAT. 
MAKING BOARD. 


ey | - RCUATING 
STOCK, 


Fic. 1. 
Two Types of Cylinder Vats. 
TAPPI Section, Pace 263 
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circulating overflow of stock and formation takes 
place, as it were, in a dead pocket. 

Glancing at the diagram of the overflow type, you 
see the stock flowing in the same direction as that 
of mold rotation. In other words, it is fed to the 
downturning side of the mold, and it first comes in 
contact with the bare face wire. A large proportion 
of the stock is not formed up but overflows and is 
recirculated. Formation can be described as being 
accomplished out of a flowing stream. 


FLtow D1aGRAMS FOR Botu Types oF Vats 


In order to study the effect of individual variables, 
it is necessary to estimate the conditions of flow by 
means of flow diagrams. A typical flow diagram for 
a counterflow vat is shown in Fig. 2. An estimate 
is first made of the amount of dry material formed 
per minute. It sometimes helps to send tissue samples 
over the machine to split the sheet at the dry end. 
By this means, a check can be obtained as to what 
proportion of the dry weight of the sheet is being 
formed on the particular vat under consideration. 
From consistency tests, the quantities of flow can 
then be calculated. The quantities of water coming 
to and leaving the vat system are relatively small, 
most of the water being recirculated within the sys- 
tem. Particular attention should be called to the 
fact that under operating conditions the amount of 
water coming to the system and that leaving the 
systems are equal. 

In order to estimate the flow quantities for a vat 
which overflows stock, it is necessary to start with an 
estimate of the quantity of circulating stock. The 
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Fic. 2. 
Flow Diagram of Counterflow Vat. 
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Fic. 3. 
Flow Diagram of Overfiow Vat. 


ordinary weir formulae will not serve. It is neces- 
sary to calibrate the depth over the circulating dam in 
terms of g.p.m. Due to the approach velocity, the 
values will be from 50 to 200 per cent higher than 
those calculated from the Francis formula, The 
calibration of the circulating stock is sometimes pos- 
sible by pitot tube, but on many stocks requires a 
sampler about 2 inches wide which clamps over the 
circulating dam and discharges to a barrel. Given the 
quantity of circulating stock and its consistency in 
addition to the data already mentioned for the coun- 
terflow type vat, a flow diagram, such as the one 
given in Fig. 3, can be computed. Note that the 
amount of stock passing the mold in circulation is 
often more than that formed up. 


Vat Variables 


FUNDAMENTALS 

Let us give a moment to some of the fundamentals 
since they often lead to confusion. 

First of all, you cannot supply more water to the 
system than can be removed by drainage. The quan- 
tity of water which drains through the mold deter- 
mines the consistency coming to the vat. 

Secondly, more water comes to the system with the 
new stock than is removed with the sheet. It is neces- 
sary to have some excess to prevent the system run- 
ning dry. This waste water spills to the pit and deter- 
mines the level inside the mold. 

Thirdly, the quantity of flow determines the dif- 
ference in liquid levels to which the stock outside the 
mold will rise compared to the white water level 
inside the mold. 
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For actual operation, the level inside the mold is 
determined by the setting of the “‘spill gates” or sim- 
ilar device. The liquid level outside the mold is then 
controlled by means of the fan pump output. Aside 
from the maintenance of the proper amount of the 
stock at the machine regulating box, the manipu- 
lation of fan pump valves and spill gates is the basic 
operation involved in running a cylinder wet end. 

The operating variables of the vat itself are: 


a. The difference in levels inside and outside the 
mold. 

b. The outside vat level (i.e. whether the vat is 
being run “high” or “low”.), and 

c. In the case of overflow vats, the stock velocity 
around the mold. 


Mop Heap 


The difference in liquid levels inside and outside 
the mold is usually referred to by the machine tender 


as “suction,” but can be more accurately termed 
“mold head.” 


The water which drains through the mold must 
pass through the filter mat of the forming sheet 
which may be thought of as offering small orifices 
for the passage of the water. For water to flow 
through any resistance, it must be able to build up 
a head sufficient to overcome the hydraulic drop of 
the resistance. If the quantity to be passed is in- 
creased, the velocity through the interstices or orifices 
must be increased, and we are led to expect that the 
relationship V? = 2gh might hold. Actual test results, 
some of which are illustrated in Fig. 4, prove this to 
be the case. Other conditions remaining constant, we 
can, therefore, say that the mold head varies directly 
as the square of the quantity of water drained 
through the mold. In other words, if you double your 
quantity of flow, you must increase your mold head 
four times. 


Carrying the same hydraulic reasoning further, 
we know that a given length of pipe requires a cer- 
tain head in order to deliver a certain quantity of 
flow. The head required to deliver the same quantity 
through two such pipes in tandem will be twice as 
much as for one. If the stock is not changed, there- 
fore, we might assume that the mold head required 
to drain a given quantity of water varies directly as 
the weight or thickness of the sheet being formed. 
For example, if you double the amount of stock sup- 
plied without changing the fan pump output, you 
must allow for twice the mold head. This has proven 
to be the case. Try it on your machine sometime. 


It is, of course, understood that for a given quan- 
tity of flow, the head also depends on the quality of 
the stock, the amount of drainage surface and the 
temperature of the stock. The question of tempera- 
ture, by the way, is a difficult one to get the answer 
for, since the desired temperature range is not usually 
available on the machine. I have made one attempt 
to determine this point on a machine making roofing 
felt, but the temperature range available was only 
30 deg. F., and the results were not conclusive. Judg- 
ing by the well-known effect of temperature on free- 
ness tests, I would expect that the temperature effect 
would be greater on slow stock than on free. 


All of you who have had occasion to run paper 
machines under test conditions realize how difficult 
it is to keep all the variables constant, except the one 
under study. I have found it helpful to change the 
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variable in one direction and then back again over 
the same range. In this way, changed conditions 
manifest themselves. Five independent settings are 
probably a minimum to arrive at a positive indication 
in any test, seven are better. The same test must be 
repeated on a number of different machines before 
one can be positive of the results. 


To get back to mold head, the best mold head for a 
given sheet must be found by trial. 


It is common knowledge that when “slipping” 
starts, more mold head will often cure it. If no more 
mold head is possible, the stock must be shortened 
or slowed. If you ask me exactly why this should be, 
I must admit I don’t know. 

On most grades, an excessive mold head will pro- 
duce a characteristic blotched appearance, especially 
on reasonably slow stocks. I cannot tell you why this 
is so, but it may result from the velocity and turbu- 
lence of the white water inside the mold, since, under 
these conditions, the white water area is much re- 
duced. Very free stocks will permit you to run the 
inside of the mold practically “dry.” It is thus obvious 
that there is a direct relation between mold head and 
stock preparation. 


An impression exists that increased mold head will 
decrease bulk by forming a more compact sheet. 
Actual trials on straw, roofing, and chip stocks have 
not borne this out, and my opinion has come to be 
that bulk comes from stock preparation rather than 
from formation. To form a bulky sheet, you need a 
machine capable of forming a very free stock and 
forming it in such a smooth manner that finish is 
easy to get. 
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Fic. 4. 
Effect of Mold Head on Drainage. 
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Opinions are expressed that mold head affects the 
moisture content before the couch, the porosity of the 
finished sheet, and the tendency toward “blowing.” 
In spite of numerous tests, I have been able to find 
no relation on these points. 

Mold head is often reduced, along with a half 
dozen other changes, when the sheet wraps the cyl- 
inder. While it seems reasonable that there might 
be a connection, every case of cylinder wrapping I 
have seen has led back to crushing due to a dirty 
mold or concentrated couch pressure. This occurs 
mostly on thin sheets of slow stock. 


OutsIDE Vat LEVEL 


In the case of overflow vats, the best formation 
is obtained by keeping the stock velocity over the 
making board the same as in the beginning of the 
vat circle. Operators sometimes lower the level to 
move foam by means of greater velocity over the 
making board. Many operators are also convinced 
that by running their vats low on heavy weights, 
they minimize couch crushing. However, by lowering 
the vat level, the drainage surface is reduced and the 
angle of emergence is increased. In other words, the 
sheet has to move up a steeper hill as the mold lifts 
it out of the stock. 


RELATIVE STOCK AND MOLD VELOCITIES 


The counterflow vat does not allow any control of 
the speed of the stock flow with relation to the mold. 
The incoming stock flows in a direction opposite to 
that of the mold. As the machine is speeded up, this 
difference in speed of the mold with respect to the 
fibers constantly becomes greater. Vat circle distances 
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Effect of Stock Velocity on Tensile Ratio. 
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of counterflow vats were widened to suit them for 
greater and greater speeds, but the conviction grew 
among many that a fundamental change was needed. 

Some of the keenest minds in the industry came 
to the conclusion that the overflow type of vat would 
answer the problem. About sixty such vats, all-metal 
in construction, have been built in recent years and 
have been very successful. This type of vat makes it 
possible to design the vat for a speed of the stock 
flow around the mold to give desirable velocity rela- 
tionships. It is also possible to vary the stock speed 
between certain limits by simply changing the amount 
of circulating overflow. 

By speeding up the flow of stock around the mold, 
the fibers are crossed more. This is. indicated by 
relative machine and cross direction tensile and tear 
tests. The effect of stock velocity on tensile test for 
two grades is shown in graph form in Fig. 5. It must 
be remembered that the curves here shown are com- 
posite ones and no one grade usually has such a wide 
range of stock velocities. A total range of two to one 
as regards highest and lowest stock velocities is about 
what is usually available. 

An impression exists that on all grades the stock 
should flow at the same speed as the mold. This does 
not prove to be the case. A directional sheet, i.e. one 
with a preponderance of strength in the machine 
direction, is desired for many products. Most grades 
of board, roofing felt, etc., for example, are best 
suited with a stock speed of from 0.2 to 0.5 of mold 
speed. Machines to make bag paper, on the other 
hand, flow the stock at speeds comparable to mold 
speed. 

Machines that have a wide range in operating 
speeds are the ones for which it is most difficult to 
provide the desirable range of stock speeds to cover 
all grades. To overcome this, at least one machine 
has been equipped with vats which can be operated 
counterflow when running on heavy weights and 
changed to overflow for lights weights. The stock can 
be delivered to either side of the mold. 


Component Parts of Any Vat System 
CYLINDER MoLp 


The amount of drainage surface and mold head 
available will limit the degree to which low consist- 
ency and, therefore, good dispersion can be obtained. 
There is a definite improvement in sheet quality as 
consistency is reduced. For example, machines that 
are running at speeds where their consistencies are 
high can usually improve formation and tests by 
slowing down. In this connection, the fact should be 
brought out that with the same stock and for the 
same grade, the consistency will go up in proportion 
to the speed on a given machine. The reason for this 
is, of course, that the pounds of stock going to the 
machine per minute must be increased in proportion 
to the speed, while the drainage does not increase. 

Just how low it would pay to go in consistency is 
hard to say. The picture is probably one of decreas- 
ing returns after good dispersion for any given stock 
is obtained. On most grades of board a consistency 
of about 0.25 per cent should be aimed at, particu- 
larly since machines are invariably called upon to 
produce more tonnage than they are originally in- 
stalled to make. Consistencies in the range of 0.5 per 
cent and up are definitely harmful on most boards. 
In addition, best results with machine screens seem 
to depend on consistencies around 0.4 per cent. 
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Consequently, vat consistencies should always be at 
least that low. 

The drainage surface is the bottle-neck of any well 
designed vat system. All other parts of the system 
should be capable of handling all the flow which the 
cylinder mold will pass under the most extreme con- 
ditions of free stock, thin sheet, and large mold head. 


APPROACH FLow 


The piping from the head box to the vat and the 
hoppers for distributing the flow across the machine 
are usually given scant attention. In the past when 
total flows rarely exceeded 1000 g.p.m., the matter 
was not so serious, and a few baffles or perforated 
boards were introduced to get a quiet flow over the 
making board. Where quantities of flow are doubled 
and tripled as they are with overflow vats, the prob- 
lem becomes a serious one. All the more so since 
baffles, “still ponds”, or any rough treatment is defi- 
nitely detrimental to good formation. Improvement 
can be gained by such means only where the evil to 
be overcome is definitely worse than the evil used 
to correct it. Remove the original trouble, however, 
and you will quickly see how much your formation 
is improved without turbulence in the approach 
flow. A “wild” sheet usually has its cause in the 
approach flow. 


When the approach flow arrangement is correct, 
the vat will make a level sheet regardless of quantity 
of flow and can then, in fact, not make anything but a 
level sheet. The fact that wing-boards, brickbats, ete. 
permit weight correction in counterflow vats prob- 
ably served to cloud this issue for a long time. The 
overflow vat does not respond well to such devices. 
If I am correct in my belief that the overflow vat is 
the solution for high-speed operation, then this ques- 
tion of approach flow is of extreme importance. 

Fortunately, enough experience has been gained in 
recent years with large quantities of flow to clearly 
define what is requi::d. This experience was dearly 
bought, but where it was possible to provide a proper 
approach flow, the results have been eminently sat- 
isfactory. 

Any thought of the future must take account of 
increases in speed. It has always been so in the past, 
and we cannot assume that we are going to stop here. 
It should be apparent too that increase in speed at 
equal or lower consistencies means increased quan- 
tities of flow. 

What, then, have proven to be the requirements for 
the approach flow equipment to handle large quanti- 
ties and to make a sheet which will have its weight 
and other tests uniform across the machine? In the 
final analysis, two conditions must be met. The stock 
must arrive at the forming point with exactly the 
same consistency and also exactly the same velocity 
at every point across the width of the machine. 

The painful process of trial and error has finally 
shown the following needs must be amply cared for 
in order to fulfill the two necessary conditions given 
above. 

First, a low velocity in the underfeed pipe will 
reduce the effects due to currents and will allow 
the necessary changes in direction, velocity and shape 
of cross section without undue turbulence. Velocities 
of flow of 2 to 3 f.p.s. have been used without diffi- 
culties due to slime or sedimentation. It is probable 
that velocities of 1 f.p.s. or less could be used without 
danger from these sources, but this would require 
very large pipe. 
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Secondly, the flow should be in the machine direc- 
tion for a sufficient length, before spreading across 
the machine, to suppress any cross currents. On a 
single cylinder machine, there is usually ample room 
in the machine direction. In the case of multi-cylinder 
machines, more ingenuity is required since the length 
available in the machine direction will be limited. 
This is due to the fact that the distance between 
couch rolls should be kept small. 

Thirdly, the fittings which are intended to spread 
the flow across the machine should be designed to 
treat the stock as gradually as possible. The whole 
transition from the circular cross section of the un- 
derfeed pipe to the long and narrow cross section 
of the vat circle should be streamlined and not 
parasitic, if | may use an airplane term. Cross sec- 
tional area should not be suddenly increased or con- 
stricted, since anything which creates eddies tends 
to segregate the stock into pockets of varying con- 
sistency. 


MIXING 


.\ streamlined approach flow will prevent segrega- 
tion of the fibers but requires that the stock be prop- 
erly mixed in the first place. If this has not been 
done, the very absence of turbulence in the approach 
flow will prevent the formation of a uniform sheet. 
No part of the vat or the approach flow equipment 
should be used as a mixing device. They should 
serve for formation only. Any mixing action in the 
machine proper can have only a detrimental effect on 
the sheet. 

The parts of the final flow which must be brought 
together and mixed are the new stock from the ma- 
chine regulating box, the white water, and the circu- 
lating stock, if any. This mixing can be done by vari- 
ous means, such as feeding all the partial flows into 
the suction of the same pump, or by a properly de- 
signed turbulence chamber, or they can be mixed by 
joining the pipes. A turbulence chamber is not the 
most suitable means for air removal or for steady 
feed of the vat. It should, therefore, be a separate 
compartment from the head box, but as close to the 
latter as possible. Two things to remember about 
mixing are that separate flows can best be mixed 
when their cross sectional areas are small and their 
velocities high at the point of joining and also that 
any discharges should be submerged to prevent en- 
trainment of air. 

FEEDING THE VAT 

The head box serves the dual purpose of air re- 
moval and of furnishing a steadying surface for 
fveding the vat. 

For air removal purposes, it should provide fora 
slow upward flow. A large surface is desirable for the 
purpose of furnishing a steady head. A free surface 
of ten square feet for every 1000 g.p.m. total flow 
is desirable where it can be obtained. As one might 
expect, the difference in levels between head box and 
vat varies as the square of the quantity passed. The 
actual difference of levels depends on the size, veloc- 
ities, and length of the approach flow conduits, but 
a maximum of 18 to 24 inches is usually needed. 


CIRCULATING STOCK 


I have aJready outlined four of the component 
parts that make up a vat system, and have pointed 
out the functions and the basic requirements of each 
part. Beyond these four parts, the cylinder mold, the 
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approach flow, the mixing, and the feeding of the vat, 
what element or factor has the most bearing upon the 
formation and quality of the sheet to be run? It can 
only be circulation in the vat or circulation around 
the mold, whichever way you wish to put it. 

A vat is no better than its circulation, and a sheet 
is no better than the formation which results from 
circulation within the vat. 

No all-purpose vat has ever been built. A vat de- 
signed to make all grades is a compromise. 

The ideal vat is a vat which, as a result of prior 
study, incorporates in its design the factors necessary 
to make the range of sheets desired. The main fac- 
tors which must be known or estimated are the 
amount of the drainage to be expected, the desirable 
stock velocity ratios, and the machine speeds for the 
various grades. From these, the amount of circulat- 
ing stock needed and the vat circle dimensions can 
be estimated. 

To illustrate, let us assume a machine which will 
have a normal drainage of 1500 g.p.m. per 100 inches 
width. It is well to figure a minimum amount of cir- 
culating stock of about 1000 g.p.m. per 100 inches 
width, since for steady operation it is desirable to 
keep about 1 inch depth lover the circulating dam. 
Together these two values total 2500 g.p.m. Suppose 
we want a stock speed range of two to one. Our 
maximum flow would then be 5000 g.p.m., and the 
circulating stock would have to be increased from 
1000 to 3500 g.p.m. It will be seen then that the 
circulating stock must be increased three and a half 
times to obtain a range of two to one for the stock 
speed. If it were desired to obtain a three to one 
range of stock speed, the circulating stock would 
have to be increased from 1000 to 6000 g.p.m. It 
becomes apparent that there are practical limitations 
to extending the range of stock speeds too far. 

So, we have estimated our total minimum flow 
at 2500 g.p.m. and our total maximum flow at 5000 
g.p.m. We now want to specify the circle distance on 
the incoming side. This machine, let us say, is to 
make 0.016 inch test liner at 400 f.p.m.; the minimum 
stock velocity ratio desired is assumed to be 0.20 and 
the maximum 0.40 or two to one. This means that 
our minimum stock velocity is to be 80 f.p.m. and our 
maximum 160 f.p.m. The front circle must be such 
distance from the mold that 2500 g.p.m. on a width 
of 100 inches will produce a mean velocity of flow 
of 80 f.p.m., or 6 inches. As to the circle distance on 
the upturning side, we want to stay below the maxi- 
mum stock speed of 160 f.p.m. with the maximum 
circulating stock of 3500 g.p.m. handled. This figures 

4 inches. The above is given merely as an example 
to illustrate the relationships involved. Each case will 
naturally have its own conditions to be met. 

It may be interesting to note that while the stock 
velocity ratio is variable from 0.2 to 0.4 in the front 
circle, the variations in the back circle are greater, 
namely from 0.114 to 0.40, or three and one half to 
one. 

The upper limit of stock velocity is set by “wash- 
ing,” which on some free stocks lies well below a 
stock velocity ratio of 1.0. Slow stocks may permit a 
stock velocity ratio of 2.0, or a stock velocity of 
double mold velocity before “washing” occurs. It is 
usually safer to stay below the range where “wash- 
ing” is likely to take place and to keep the circle a 
little large, rather than too narrow. 

When we speak of stock velocities, we refer to 
computed mean velocities. After all, these expressions 
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are only guides to allow us to duplicate good condi- 
tions and avoid poor ones. 


Pumps, PipinoG, Etc. 


Pumps must be able to deliver a steady output and 
have sufficient capacity for the most extreme condi- 
tions of flow expected. Otherwise, they will limit the 
performance. Piping should be oversized and valves 
should be of rising stem or other indicating type. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


The whole system must be arranged for easy wash 
up. 

All adjustments, such as those for spill gates, 
circulating dam, valves, etc., should be located and 
designed for easy manipulation and calibration. 

It might not be out of place to mention here that 
the supply of stock to the machine must be steady 
and of uniform consistency, and the drive of the 
machine must be steady to prevent fluctuations in the 
weight of the sheet in the machine direction. 

We have now discussed the functions of the vari- 
ous parts of the vat system and I have attempted to 
show the interrelation of the parts. The main point 
is sometimes overlooked, and it is simply that the 
whole vat system can be limited by any one of its 
parts. For instance, cases occur where the stock 
must be shortened to keep the vat from running 
wild due to poor approach flow, or because the pump 
capacity is insufficient. This limits the range of stocks 
which can be formed successfully and requires that 
the stock be prepared for formation rather than for 
the sheet characteristics required. When a machine 
does not have the range of speeds needed, the lack 
is keenly felt. Versatility of the machine as to the 
range of stocks it will form successfully is often over- 
looked even though fully as important. 


Some Opinions on Formation 


Speculation about what happens to the little fibers 
being a secondary indoor sport of paper makers, I 
offer a few figments of the imagination for what they 
may be worth. 


RosBeED WATER OF FORMATION 


It is an observed fact that the stock consistency in 
a counterflow vat is higher where formation starts 
than at the inlet. It is also true that the circulating 
stock after passing around the mold of an overflow 
vat has a higher consistency than the stock at the 
inlet. It appears that in both cases, the stock which 
is passing the mold without forming is being robbed 
of some of its water. This may explain why the 
overflow vat must have a circulating overflow. With- 
out it, a progressive thickening action takes place 
which leaves you with heavy stock in the vat and no 
sheet on the machine. The incoming stock of the 
counterflow vat constantly thins the forming stock by 
losing some of its water as it flows to the point 
where formation starts. 


THICKENING BEFORE FORMING 


One would imagine that the process of draining 
water from the stock in the vat would take place 
more readily near the mold. Then, the fibers on the 
mold are a firm mat, those a little further away have 
already lost most of their water, the consistency 
being progressively lower the further away you go 
from the mold. Is this true? I do not know! But it 
would explain the loose fiber bundles which try to 
follow the formed sheet up the mold as it ,emerges 
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from the stock. These are often evident even when 
the fibers already formed show no noticeable slip- 


ping. 
Is FoRMATION A SELECTIVE Process? 


The circulating overflow of overflow vats gives 
a higher freeness reading than the incoming stock at 
the inlet. Perhaps this shows that larger fibers can be 
formed up where formation starts and the rush 
through the mold is greatest, and that where the filter 
mat is thicker and the flow toward the mold is less 
only smaller particles can be pulled up. Is this true? 
I do not know! But if it is, then the wire side of the 
sheet is composed of freer stock than the felt side. 
Is that reasonable? 


Rates OF FORMATION AROUND MoLp 


And now we come to the subject that has arrayed 
nation against nation and clan against clan. If all 
the discussions on this subject were printed end to 
end, it would take care of the overproduction of 
paper for a long time to come. I refer to the question, 
“Where does formation take place?” The statement 
is sometimes made that most of the sheet is formed 
during the first foot or two of submerged run and 
that only the first part of the drainage length is 
effective. If this is so, larger molds will not lower 
the consistency. The answer to this question also has 
a bearing on whether it is worth while to provide 
for proper velocity relationship anywhere but in the 
front circle. 

I believe it can be proven for all practical purposes 
that all the drainage surface is effective and that you 
can expect increased drainage in proportion to in- 
creased drainage surface. I have never known water 
that will not seek to find its own level or that will 
not run through a hole. 

In the first place, I have several times checked 
drainage of larger and smaller diameters of molds 
under similar conditions, as for example, when a 
larger mold was substituted for a smaller one. The 
results indicate that at the same mold head you get 
an increase in drainage and a consistency reduction 
in proportion to the increased surface. In addition, 
you obtain further drainage increase by the fact of 
greater mold head being available. Incidentally, the 
larger mold has a larger proportion of its surface 
submerged than the smaller one. 

Where did the other notion ever come from any- 
way? It must be one of those things that people com- 
plicate because they can’t believe the thing can be as 
simple as common sense makes it appear. 

If you double the forming length, you are, so to 
speak, doubling each differential fraction thereof. 
Consequently, why would one not expect the drain- 
age through each such doubled differential to be 
twice as great as formerly, and why then would the 
drainage through the whole not be increased in the 
same proportion as the increase of all its parts? 
I do not know why it would not. But paper machines 
do not argue theories, and on paper machines, the 
drainage is increased with increased surface, as 
shown by actual tests. 

You can also satisfy yourself on this point by let- 
ting a strap drag against the mold on the downturniug 
side. If a foot or two of forming length were enough 
to form the whole sheet, then a few submerged run- 
ning feet remaining would be ample, and no light 
streak would result. 

Now look at the facts of such a test as illustrated 
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by Fig. 6. A deckle strap one inch wide was allowed 
to scrape against the downturning side of the mold 
preventing any formation until after the end of this 
strap. The forming length and time were progressive- 
ly shortened by lowering the strap one foot at a time, 
and the sheet marked for each setting. A thin streak 
appeared in the sheet very early. Sections of the 
streak were cut out and weighed at the dry end as 
were also similar samples from the unstreaked por- 
tion of the sheet. To make a long story short, in half 
the full forming length, less than two-thirds of the 
sheet was formed up. The curve of completed forma- 
tion on Fig. 6 was drawn through the plotted points 
of this test. This was done on roofing due to the fact 
that on the heavy sheet difference in weight could 
be measured with fair accuracy. If any one thinks 
this is typical only on an extremely free sheet, the 
same thing can be tried on a board machine, and you 
will see the streak on the mold very quickly. Under 
the conditions of this test, formation starts at maxi- 
mum mold head and should, therefore, form even 
more rapidly than is normally the case. However, the 
period of varying mold head is a small fraction of the 
total, and cannot have a great effect on the result. 
Anyway, to sum up, the indications were that only 
about 10 per cent of the sheet was formed where 
the mold head was increasing, that over 80 per cent 
of the sheet was formed where the mold head was 
maximum, i. e. under the white water inside the mold, 
and that a negligible quantity was formed during the 
period of decreasing mold head. 

If you should want to try this yourself sometime, 
do not use too wide a strap. Run it, say, a foot from 
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the edge so you do not pull the face wire. The pull 
on the strap is large, as you can figure out yourself. 
My strap broke half way around. 


Vat Design for Higher Speeds ANGLE OP EMERGENCE 

We have discussed cylinder formation from several " 

angles, though of necessity briefly. We have consid- 

ered several of the more important factors. Here and 

there, we have brought out some aspects which may 

help to clear up a little of the confusion surrounding 

the subject. But, what of it? In industry, I take it, 

we are not primarily searchers after pearls of knowl- 

edge just to put them on a string and make a com- 

plete chain. It is our job to do the things which need W=WEIGHT OF SHEET PARTICLE 

to be done and to find better ways of doing them, An P= CENTRIFUGAL FORCE IY TERMS OF GRAVITY 

understanding of a process is the first step in its im- R= RESULTANT OP FORCES 

provement. C= COMPONENT AF R ACTING AGAINST MOLD 
Where does our discussion lead us? What can we D= DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CAND F. 


do with what is known today about cylinder forma- 
a . 8 =o H aan 
Well, take the matter of speed. Increases in speed FT Caan 
6. 
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of production may result in large dollar earnings, 
providing this is accomplished without increasing 
other elements of cost. There has been enough de- 
mand for increased machine speeds to force them up- 
ward even at a loss in raw material costs and quality. 
The elements of the machine upon which successful 
speed operation depends have not had recognition. 
This strong tide toward faster operation still con- 
tinues and will do so until some obstacle stops the 
uiost ambitious. And obstacles have a habit of being 
overcome. 

These are generalities, you will say. What can be 
done today on some specific grade? How about 
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WEIGHT a.000264 *\2«1* | test liner? Can 0.016-inch test liner be run today at 
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speed will have to be reached before long on this 
grade, or else. 
Formation has always been the bottle neck of pa- 


} j 1 [ per machines as a whole, and we are here dealing 
with these basic limitations. Skilled operators, it is 
true, sometimes succeed in running individual ma- 

f chines faster than their contemporaries. But these 

Wi same leaders also know that when the “guts” aren't 
in the machine, their operation must accept certain 


losses. 


PF AY At the risk of sounding trite, we may say that if 
we can make all conditions at higher speed as favor- 
: by able to good formation as exist at lower speed, then 
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we will form as good a sheet at higher speed. Let us 
take this conception as a guide to our thinking. What 
are the limiting factors which we must adapt to 
higher speed? 

SLIPPING 


We know that we cannot hope to run at speeds 
beyond those at which the sheet will stay on the mold. 
Centrifugal force increases as the square of the r.p.m. 
and will eventually prevent the sheet from being 
lifted out of the stock intact. A rogues’ gallery pic. 
ture of this villain is shown in Fig. 7. Let us see how 
he acts. In Fig. 8, is shown a diagram of the forces 
acting on a particle of the newly formed sheet at the 
200 al 400 500 600 point of emergence. 

NACHINE SPEED — F.P.M. A single ply may be about one-fifth of the sheet. 
For a total sheet weight of 60 pounds per M square 
F feet, one square inch of this wet sheet at about 6 per 

1G. 7. . “s : 
Centrifugal Force on Cylinder Molds. cent consistency will weigh about 0.0013 pounds. The 
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static head at only one inch depth will be about 0.035 
pounds per square inch, or more than twenty-five 
times as great as the weight. This is mentioned me- 
rely to show that “slipping” does not occur until the 
fibers are just leaving the stock. 

The figure shows that the tangent to the mold at 
the point of emergence makes a certain angle with the 
horizontal which we may term the angle of emer- 
gence. Two forces act on the sheet—its weight, and 
the centrifugal force. The weight acts vertically 
downward but has one component acting radially to- 
ward the mold and the other one along the tangent 
downward. The centrifugal force acts radially away 
from the mold, and, therefore, directly opposite to 
the radial component of the weight. When a speed 
is reached where the centrifugal force is greater than 
the radial component of the weight, the difference in 
these forces is actually trying to pull the sheet off 
the mold. The same thing can also be expressed in 
slightly different words by saying that the sheet will 
stay on the mold as long as the resultant of the weight 
and the centrifugal force lies below the tangent. 


As the sheet goes up the hill, the radial component 
of the weight becomes larger. Our limiting condition 
will, therefore, arise at the point of emergence. 


Now, let us glance at the table of Fig. 8. We see 
given the angle of emergence for various diameters 
of mold. These angles rapidly decrease as mold 
diameters get larger. The slope on which the fibers 
rest as they are lifted out of the stock becomes flatter 
and flatter. You will also notice that the speeds are 
given at which the centrifugal force will equal the 
force holding the sheet to the mold. Note that the 
larger the mold, the higher the speed before this point 
is reached. Now study the column of r.p.m. corre- 
sponding to these top speeds. As we gain sheet speed, 
we are actually reducing r.p.m. by using larger molds. 
Believe it or not—the faster we go, the slower we 
run! 

The interesting thing about this whole business is 
that the limiting speeds given are closely approached 
in actual practice, so they can be used for design pur- 
poses. The intimate contact of the fibers with the 
mold and the roughness of the face wire seems to en- 
tirely counteract the tangential component of the 
weight for the type of stocks that we are considering. 

Since we now see the picture clearly, the solution 
is not hard to find. An eight-foot diameter mold will 
allow a speed up to 620 f.p.m. Since we are conserva- 
tive guys and do not like to stick our necks out, we 
will select nine-foot diameter molds for our machine. 
We know that whatever speed is decided on now will 
not be enough some day, and wet ends are not 
trinkets that can be replaced every few years. 


Mold diameters have increased from two and one- 
half foot to three foot to three and one-half foot to 
four foot to five foot. At every step, opinion has ex- 
isted against the change. It has not been clearly un- 
derstood that when you increase the drainage surface, 
you must also increase all other parts of the vat sys- 
tem in proportion, Many people have tried four-foot 
diameter molds in place of three-foot diameter molds, 
or five-foot diameter molds in place of four-foot di- 
ameter molds, by installing them in the same vats and 
making no changes in their pump capacity, piping, or 
approach flow. They then wondered why they were 
forced to run a very slow stock. All of the troubles 
which we have always been told to expect from larger 
molds have never happened. With an appreciation of 
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the interrelation of the various parts of the vat sys- 
tem, this feeling against large molds is now dying out 
rapidly. 

The larger mold also permits much stiffer construc- 
tion. 

While it is true that a given diameter mold will 
cause trouble as it is speeded up more and more, the 
answer is contained in our previous remark that we 
can go faster by running slower, if we go to larger 
molds. 


DRAINAGE 

We have eliminated “slipping” as a factor. But, we 
must also be sure that the consistency will be low 
enough to give us good formation. 

Good consistency conditions are obtained in actual 
operation on jute 0.016-inch test liner with seven 
four-foot molds and also with five five-foot molds at 
about 350 f.p.m. For purposes of comparison, let us 
refer to the last column in Fig. 8, which gives the 
forming lengths provided by various sizes of molds. 
Seven four-foot molds have a combined forming 
length of 9.2 feet x 7 = 65.4 feet. Five five-foot 
molds have a total forming length of 11.9 feet x 5 = 
59.5 feet. The five-foot molds have the advantage of 
more available mold head. Five nine-foot diameter 
molds would give us a total of 23.3 feet x 5 = 116.5 
feet. This will be ample to give us excellent disper- 
sion up to and above 600 f.p.m. 


Wuite WartTER AREAS INSIDE THE Motp 

As we increase the drainage surface, the question 
might be raised whether there will not be danger of 
too much turbulence inside the mold. The answer is 
simple. As we increase the diameter, we increase the 
drainage surface in proportion, but we increase the 
cross sectional area of the mold as the square of the 
diameter. As we double the mold diameter, we double 
the drainage surface but increase the white water 
area four times. The velocity of flow and turbulence 
are very materially reduced. 

Another point in this connection is the fact that a 
mold which is too small tends to form a light middle 
The weight of the sheet at the middle of the machine 
is less than at the edges. This must have some con- 
nection with the velocity of flow toward the ends of 
the mold. It may be due to a hydraulic drop from the 
middle of the mold to the ends. Such a drop would 
produce a greater mold head at the ends than at the 
middle. Whatever the cause, however, actual ma- 
chine tests show that the effect is there, but it dis- 
appears as the mold diameter is increased. 


Stock FLow VELOCcITIES 

The overflow principle has proven that it can pro- 
vide good relative velocity conditions at high speed. 
No new problems, other than those already discussed, 
arise when designing for higher speed. There will, 
however, be an increase in the quantities of flow. 


Mrx1nc, Heap Box, AND APPROACH FLow 
Especially the approach flow fittings, and also the 
mixing and head box arrangements, must be handled 
very competently. The type of machine we are dis- 
cussing will have a minimum total flow of about 
4,000 g.p.m. and a maximum of about 8,000 g.p.m. 
and provision must be made for good “streamlining” 
and sufficient length in the machine direction as al- 
ready discussed. Many machines are operating with 
a maximum flow of about 5,000 g.p.m. and at least 
one with a total capacity of 8,500 g.p.m., so that our 
quantities are not beyond the known range. 
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Pumps, Pipine, Etc. 


When setting up your budget for new vats, do not 
forget the all important accessories, especially the 
pumps. If these are not brought up to the new duties 
of the machine, you will be chained to the post. 

This covers the major design points involved in a 
machine to form a 0.016-inch test sheet at a speed of 
600 f.p.m. You will notice that I did not use the word 
“problems.” Such a machine is, today, entirely prac- 
tical. Progress will not stop after this has been done. 
It is well, however, to take steps progressively and 
to acquire solid experience before going beyond the 
range of conditions which are determinable. A ma- 
chine such as this will constitute a step well ahead 
of present operation, but will not be venturing on un- 
certain ground. 

In addition to higher forming speeds, such a ma- 
chine will have another tremendous advantage over 
old construction. It will be capable of forming a much 
wider range of stocks than any machine in operation 
today. I base this assertion mainly on two well-estab- 
lished principles of formation. Increased drainage 
surface permits good dispersion with a slower stock. 
A larger mold head permits the formation of a freer 
stock. The overflow principle is also a help in the for- 
mation of freer stock. The example might be cited 
of one machine which had averaged a weight per M 
square fect of over 60 pounds with three-foot di- 
ameter molds. This machine now averages about 54 
pounds per M square feet with five-foot diameter 
molds and overflow vats. The reason why overflow 
vats are able to form stock of greater freeness than 
counterflow vats is probably due to the fact that free 
stock requires better velocity conditions. 

So we can be certain that this machine will form 
an extremely bulky sheet or a very compact one at 
will. 

We must not fail to mention the substantial re- 
duction in points of liner which is possible with bet- 
ter formation. This item can result in large cash sav- 
ings. There is no mystery in all this, only the proper 
interpretation and application of the facts already 
known about cylinder formation. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, I leave you with this question. What 
advances of real consequence have been made in 


cylinder wet end design in the last fifteen years: 
You will not even need the fingers of one hand to 
count them. 

Go out into any other industry and ask the same 
general question regarding mechanical or process de- 
velopment. You will find that you will need all your 
fingers and most of your toes to count them up. 

Why does this state of affairs exist? 


Perhaps we have been so close to the trees that we 
could not see the woods. 

Perhaps we have softened up and lost the incentive 
of our pioneer forebears. 

Perhaps we have not brought enough new young 
blood into the industry to furnish us with new ideas 
and new incentives. 

Perhaps we have been trying to hide our “secrets” 
and have been afraid to open up for fear that others 
would discover that what we thought was a secret 
was no secret at all. 

Perhaps we have not gone out into the highways 
and byways to bring others in to lend us their 
varied experience so that we might benefit by their 
progress and mistakes. 

Perhaps we have known entirely too much about 
the subject, and it might also be that the economics 
of those who manufacture our equipment are such 
that to them the best dollar appeared to be the dollar 
earned by doing the same old thing over. and over 
again. 

I do not know what the answer to our lethargy is, 
but I do know that if we do not take the task in hand 
and bring our particular industry up to the state of 
perfection that general industry enjoys, then some- 
body is going to do it for us and that will be just too 
bad for all of us. 

I would just hate to think of what might happen 
to the cylinder game and to us if the fourdrinier is 
brought to the perfection and performance which 
lies within its possibilities. I hold no brief for or 
against the.cylinder machine in its see-saw struggle 
with the fourdrinier. Both are needed, but the cylin- 
der has distinct and inherent advantages for many 
grades which have not been properly appreciated or 
exploited. We may reasonably expect a considerable 
advance in cylinder machine performance. 


White Water Surveys* 


TAPPI Waste Committee Report, 1938, C. M. Baker, Chairman 


An objective of the Waste Committee is to develop 
complete standards for White Water Surveys, “Mea- 
suring, Sampling and Analyzing White Waters” (M 
400 p-36) already adopted, deals primarily with ana- 
lytical procedure. 

The purpose of this report is to outline a complete 
program and present a standard for flow measure- 
ments of mill wastes for consideration. 


Outline of Procedure 


There are seven important factors to consider in a 
white water survey, as follows: 


* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
i. ¥., Feb. 21-24, 1938. ; a 
1 Consulting Engineer, 2 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
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1, Selection of the point or points in the mill where flows are to 
be measured and samples collected. 

2. Flow measurements of mill wastes. 

3. The collection of representative composite samples. 

4. Analyses of the samples and their significance. 

5. Interpretation or evaluation of results. 

6. Tolerances with reference to volume of waste and stock losses. 

7. Records or graphs for presentation and comparison of results. 
Local conditions in individual mills, grades of paper 

made, and other factors, will materially influence the 


procedure to be followed in each instance. 
Sampling Points 


The points selected for obtaining samples and 
measurements of flow will depend largely upon local 
conditions in each individual mill, particularly the 
layout of sewers and their accessibility. An ideal 
layout permits the collection of samples from each of 
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the separate units of the mill and from a single main 
sewer into which the effluent from each of the units 
discharges. These units might be the pulp mill and 
each individual machine. Such a division of the 
sampling points permits a detailed study that will 
throw much light upon the operation and condition of 
the different units, the main sewer data serving as a 
control or check. 


In many of the older mills, however, the sewer lay- 
out is far from ideal. In such cases, sampling points 
should be selected to represent the ideal conditions as 
nearly as possible. In the selection of the sampling 
stations care must be taken that the sewers at the 
designated points do not carry foreign material or 
waste, such as wash water from filters, roof run-off, 
or other storm water. If conditions are such that all 
foreign material can not be eliminated without con- 
siderable expense, it may be feasible to carry on the 
survey by omitting the collection of samples and 
results obtained during times when conditions are 
unfavorable. 


The sampling from the individual units may be 
omitted as a routine operation, but continuous daily 
sampling from the main or control sewer should be 
maintained for it is a valuable check on invisible leaks 
and as a control, especially when the results are com- 
puted in terms of financial losses and presented daily 
to the mill executives and supervising personnel. The 
purpose of the detailed survey is to locate sources of 
waste in the individual units so that adequate recovery 
methods may be initiated, while daily sampling from 
the main sewer provides a continuous check upon the 
whole mill. 


Flow Measurements 


This subject is discussed in detail in the proposed 
tentative standard for “Flow Measurements of Mill 
Wastes.” 


Collection of Samples 


A small sample, in amount proportional to the flow, 
should be collected frequently throughout the 24 hours 
—preferably every fifteen minutes or one-half hour 
and at least every hour. The individual samples 
should be poured into a large container, and after 
thorough mixing a composite sample taken for 
analysis. The samples should never be taken from a 
quiet pool, as above the weir, because of the effect of 
sedimentation upon the fiber and filler; they should be 
taken preferably from a mixing pool receiving the 
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overflow from the weir, or directly from the weir 
overflow ; always where there is sufficient agitation to 
secure a representative or average sample. 

The necessity of collecting a volume proportional 
to the flow at each time is illustrated by the fact that 
a sample indicating, for instance, two pounds of fiber 
per thousand gallons of waste would mean twice as 
much loss with a flow of 2000 gallons per minute as 
with 1000 gallons per minute. If the flow is uniform, 
however, this is not so important. 


There are several automatic sampling devices now 
on the market, a number of which are operated by 
a paddle wheel in the flow of water. They do not 
collect, therefore, a truly composite sample because the 
flow varies not only with the velocity, but also with 
the cross sectional area. For instance, as the volume 
of flow increases in the channel, not only does the 
velocity increase, but also the area of the stream, and 
the total quantity is a function of both the velocity 
and depth or cross sectional area. Such devices, how- 
ever, are reasonably satisfactory in the main sewer 
when the flow is relatively uniform, and are more 
practical for continuous or routine operation. In 
many instances ingenious devices have been con- 
structed locally which serve the purpose quite as well 
as some of the standard equipment. 

Manual sampling may be simplified by preparing 
special graduates so that the numbers on the grad- 
uates correspond to the head upon the weir or flume. 
If 100 cc is decided upon as the amount to be taken at 
each collection for the average flow, which may be 
assumed to be two inches, the figure “2” is placed at 
the 100 cc mark upon the graduate, then the figure 
“1” at the point where the volume in the graduate has 
the same ratio to 100 ce as the flow with a one-inch 
head over the weir has to the flow with a two-inch 
head, and so forth, for other figures. Glasses may be 
conveniently calibrated by first placing the figures 
upon a strip of paper, then shellacking the glass, 
pasting the paper over the shellac and shellacking over 
it. With such a graduate the observer has merely to 
measure the head upon the weir in inches, and collect 
an amount in the graduate to the figure corresponding 
to this reading. 


Analyses and Their Significance 


For this subject reference is made to standard 
methods ‘‘Measuring, Sampling, and Analyzing White 
Waters” (M 400 p-36). 

Some revision of these standards will doubtless be 
desirable later to coordinate them with the complete 
standards for White Water Surveys. Furthermore, 
it is probable that some revisions will be desirable in 
the analytical procedure. 

Attention is called to the error which will result in 
the determination of volatile suspended solids or fibers 
when lime is present, a condition which often prevails 
in kraft mills. 

Burning the residue drives off CO2, changing the 
calcium carbonate, CaCOs, to CaO. The loss in CO2 
is not represented in the residue, so that subtraction 
of the residue from the total suspended solids in- 
dicates a greater amount of volatile solids or fibers 
than is actually present. 

Two possible methods are suggested for consider- 
ation to overcome this discrepancy. 

(a) Determination of the carbonates present and 
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correction in proportion to the molecular weights of 
CaCO, and CaO, approximately 100 to 56. 

(b) Dissolving the lime from the suspended solids 
with a weak acid, such as hydrochloric, before burn- 
ing. 

The following tabulation indicates the difference 
in actual results in analyses of wastes from one mill, 
during one week’s operation. 


Fiber, Pounds per Day 
ro = —_—— — ~~ 
No Correction 

Correction for CO: Difference 
Monday 9,160 7 2,450 
Tuesday 12,900 75 4,150 
Wednesday 7 5, 2,250 
Thursday 2, wa 2,750 
Friday ; ae 2,460 
Saturday 5,5 2,180 


Interpretation of Results 


Care must be exercised in the interpretation of both 


weight of the total dissolved solids due to burning, in- 
dicating the organic and inorganic matter which is 
volatile on ignition. 


7. Corrections are sometimes desirable for impur- 
ities in the mill water supply. This requires analyses 
of the water but is seldom of sufficient importance 
except where waters high in mineral content or pollu- 
tion are used. 


8. Results should be reported in pounds per thou- 


sand gallons, total pounds or tons per day, and per 
cent or pounds per ton of product. 


Tolerances in White Water Losses 


As an index of efficiency, reference is made to a 
paper presented by the writer at the fall meeting in 
1935—Technical Association Papers, Series XIX, 


1936, page 425. In this paper the following values 
were suggested for operations considered: 

1. Excellent, an objective toward which to work, 
and, 


flow measurements and analytical results in order that 
erroneous conclusions will not be drawn. 

Excessive maximum or minimum flows should be 
checked to determine whether the recording apparatus 
has been functioning properly or whether the results 
may have been influenced by rains or other outside 
factors. Unreliable results should be discarded in 
computing averages. 

Consideration should be given to cooling, condenser, ~~ 
or other clean waters mixing with the process water, Class Excellent 


2 ae 
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2. Tolerant, losses in excess of which indicates 
careless operation and poor control. 


Fresh Water 
Gal. per Ton 
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in evaluating flows. This, however, will not affect the pew mil, wablached.......... 20,060 
final determination of stock losses if truly composite 
samples are analyzed. 

The analytical determinations may be divided into 
two general classes: (a) suspended solids, which is a 
measure of the amount of fiber, filler, and other in- 
soluble substances, and (b) dissolved solids, which is 
a measure of substances that go into solution. The 
determination of suspended solids is always neces- 
sary ; the determination of the dissolved solids is more 
important in certain branches of the industry where 
large quantities of chemicals are being used. Sus- 
pended solids and dissolved solids are subdivided as 
follows: 

1. Total suspended solids constitute the first and 
most important determination. This is a measure of 
the amount of suspended matter in the white water 
and represents principally fiber and filler. It is 
always necessary, and is frequently the only de- 
termination essential as a routine control. 

2. Fixed suspended solids comprise the residue of 
the total suspended solids after burning, representing 
primarily filler. This determination is important in 
mills using large quantities of filler; otherwise it is 
not so essential. 

3. Volatile suspended solids are determined by the 
loss in weight by burning. They consist largely of 
fiber. This determination like No. 2 is essential where 
large quantities of filler are used in order to differen- 
tiate between the fiber and filler. Correction, should 
be made for Ca CO, or other volatile solids as indi- 
cated before. 

4. Total dissolved solids, which consist of the total 
residue after evaporation of the filtrate from the total 
suspended solids, represent largely organic matter 
from pulp, dissolved filler constituents, portions of 
the various other chemicals in the furnish, material 
originating from the water supply, etc. 

5. Fixed dissolved solids consist of the residue of 
the total dissolved solids after burning and indicate 
the inorganic residue from the furnish and water 
supply. 

6. Volatile dissolved solids comprise the loss in 
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Pulp mill, bleached........... 25,000 
Paper mill (no stock washing). 10,000 
Pulp (unbleached) and paper.. 25,000 35,000 1.50 
Pulp (bleached) and paper.... 30,000 45,000 1.75 
Paperboard 6,000 ae 
Book Mills, filler loss in per 

cent of filler furnish 20.00 


These results have not been adopted as a standard 
but it is believed they represent a reasonable objec- 
tive toward which to work. In fact, in many cases 
better results are being secured than indicated as “ex- 
cellent” in the tabulation. 


40/000 1.25 2.00 
20,000 1.00 1.75 


Records 


It is essential that accurate and continuous records 
be kept of white water losses, first, as a measuring 
stick to evaluate results of improvements made, and 
second, to determine any unusual losses, in order that 
corrective measures may be initiated. 


Graphic presentations through diagrams offers an 
excellent method of comparing results. It is sug- 
gested that a graph of daily records for each weir or 
point of analysis be kept in the laboratory or some 
convenient point in the mill. As a routine index of 
improvements for the mill executives and other per- 
sonnel a graph based on weekly averages similar to 
that appended is suggested: 

In this diagram the monthly average for the pre- 
ceding year or the results of an initial survey are 
indicated on the left for comparison with the results 
jor the current year based upon weekly averages 
plotted in the columns to the right for each succes- 
sive month, ; 

The diagram (Fig. 1.) indicates the results as re- 
corded for one mill in coanection with the develop- 
ment of white water utilization. It will be noted that 
subsequent to the initial improvement there was an 
immediate drop in the total volume of waste and 
stock losses. Later there was some increase but fur- 
ther improvements resulted in still lower values. 

Excessive daily or weekly losses should be checked 
to determine their cause, which should be used as an 
index to corrective measures rather than an excuse 
for the high losses. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


Giving Manifests of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Other Ports, of 
Newsprint, Wrapping, Writing, Coated, Blotting, Tissue, Strawboard. 
Wallboard, Cigarette Papers, Sulphite, Kraft and Ground Wood Pulp 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING APRIL 30, 1938 
SUMMARY 


Cigarette PAPET 2.0 cccccesesscscccccsscerccceeees 1,494 cs. 
Wall paper _ 

Paper hangings 

Newsprint 

Wrapping paper 

Filter paper 

Drawing paper 

Surface coated paper 

Surface baryta coated paper 

Photo paper 

RM oo, eUCb av We Kea Mineseeeeaasacvauenreamenes 5 cs. 
i ONO sss 6saesceen ee vee 5 
Decalcomanias 

EN 5 nodosa ead as tnledannoaee eeaeeteeenes 
Transfer paper 

Tissue paper 

Colored paper ...... Oe eT Te eT ere TTT ere eT. 3 
Writing paper 

Fancy paper 


, + drums 

4 cs. 
cs. 
cs. 
cs. 
cs. 


Card board 
I oo. caine hc wa SRW KOR SENS 39 
BEADOCLENOOES DUDIOE 5 oii asics caecccsescesen sl UB On CBs 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
Champagne Paper Corp., Pr. Rooscvelt, Havre, 300 cs. 
Braunstein Freres, Inc., Pr. Roosevelt, Havre, 40 cs. 
De Manduit Paper Corp., Paris, Havre, 4 cs. 
Champagne Paper Corp., Paris, Havre, 784 cs. 
H. H. Straus, Paris, Havre, 70 cs. 
De Manduit Paper Corp., |l’ashington, Havre, 231 cs. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., I!’ashington, Havre, 65 cs. 
WALL PAPER 
F. Blank & Co., IV’ashington, Havre, 7 cs. 
PAPER HANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., American Merchant, London, 4 bls. 
NEWSPRINT 
Jay Madden Corp., Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 321 rolls. 
N. Y. Evening Journal, Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 215 rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Columbus, Bremen, 858 rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Washington, Hamburg, 175 rolls. 
N. Y. Evening Journal, /l’ashington, Hamburg, 137 rolls. 
News Syndicate Co. Inc., Louisianan, Baie Comeau, 5,388 
rolls 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., New York, Hamburg, 451 rolls. 
——, Bergensfjord, Oslo, 54 rolls, 102 bls. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Jay Madden Corp., Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 10 bls., 188 rolls. 
Arkell Safety Bag Co., Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 14 rolls. 
Equitable Paper Bag Co., Inc., H’ashington, Hamburg, 55 
rolls. 

M. M. Cohen, IVashington, Hamburg, 12 bls., 105 rolls. 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co., [l’ashington, Hamburg, 14 rolls. 
FILTER PAPER 
Rohner Gehrig & Co., Queen Mary, Southampton, 14 bls. 

J. Manheimer, Oueen Mary, Southampton, 96 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., American Merchant, London, 9 


cs. 
Eastman Kodak Co., American Merchant, London, 1 cs. 
: DRAWING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Washington, Hamburg, 11 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Gevaert Co. of America, Pennland, Antwerp, 7 cs. (un- 
finished photo-paper) 
J. J. Gavin & Co., New York, Hamburg, 9 cs. 
SURFACE BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Columbus, Bremen, 23 crates, 11 cs. 


PHOTO PAPER 
J. J. Gavin & Co., Queen Mary, Southampton, 7 cs. (un- 
sensitized) 
Heemsoth Kerner Co., New 


i York, 
(Sensitized) 


Hamburg, 2 cs. 
BASIC PAPER 
Dingelstedt & Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 3 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 5 cs. (simplex), 
4 drums (duplex). 


DECALCOMANIAS 
Sellers Transportation Co., Columbus, Bremen, 4 cs. 
TRANSFER PICTURES 
Rohner Gehrig & Co., Columbus, Bremen, 5 cs. 
TRANSFER PAPER 
-———., New York, Hamburg, 10 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co., Kinka Maru, Kobe, 39 cs. 
3. F. Drakenteld & Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 1 cs. 
Atlantic F’d’g Co., New York, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 
C. Asche & Co., Black Gull, Antwerp, 3 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
L. Bamberger & Co., Pr. Rooscevelt, Havre, 1 cs. 
R. H. Macy & Co., American Merchant, London, 1 cs. 
H. W. Robinson Co., New York, Hamburg, 6 cs. 
FANCY PAPER 
C. A. Haynes & Co., IV’ashington, Southampton, 1 cs. 
NOTE PAPER & ENVELOPES 
————, New York, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
CARD BOARD 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Il’ashington, Hamburg, 3 cs. 
PAPER TUBES 
—,Columbus, Bremen, 39 cs., 15 ctns. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
T. N. Fairbanks Co., Kinka Maru, Yokohama, 45 cs. 
E. Fougera & Co., Paris, Havre, 40 cs. 
Coty Processing Co., Paris, Havre, 6 cs. 
F. C. Strype, Tiradentes, Rotterdam, 5 bls. 
RAGS, BAGGING, ETC. 
———,, Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 45 bls. bagging. 
———, Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 50 bls. cotton waste. 
Philadelphia National Bank, Nordkap, Alexandria, 135 bls. 
rags. 
Globe Sanitary Products, Kinka Maru, Kobe, 24 bls. rags. 
W. J. Green, Fernwood, Alexandria, 65 bls. rags. 
Keene, Inc., Fernwood, Alexandria, 76 bls. bagging, 263 bls. 
old cottons. 
Philadelphia National Bank, Fernwood, Alexandria, 160 bls. 
rags. 

M. Snedeker Corp., 
paper stock. 
Atlas Waste Manfg. Co., 

waste. 
Burros Bag Co. Inc., Tiradentes, Rotterdam, 40 bls. bagging. 
Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., Northern Prince, B. Ayres, 32 bls. 
rags. 


American Shipper, Belfast, 101 bls. 


Yucatan, Havana, 62 bls. cotton 


HIDE CUTTINGS 
American Express Co., American Shipper, Liverpool, 1,232 
bags. 
OLD ROPE 
Chase National Bank, 4American Merchant, London 59 coils. 


Continental Bank Trust Co., American Merchant, London, 
46 coils. 


W. Steck & Co., Tiradentes, Rotterdam, 43 coils. 
CHINA CLAY ; 
English China Clays Sales Corp., Scythia, Liverpool, 160 
bags. 
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WOOD PULP 
E. M. Sergeant Pulp & Chemical Co., Bergensfjord, Nygard, 


300 bls. chemical pulp. 
———, Bergensfjord, Drammenn, 250 bls. sulphite pulp. 


WOOD PULP BOARDS 
Oliner Fibre-Co., Washington, Hamburg, 10 bls. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING APRIL 30, 1938 


Gottesman & Co., Inc., Georgia, Sweden, 4,800 bls. sulphate. 

Gottesman & Co., Inc., Georgia, Sweden, 1,000 bls. bleached 
sulphite. 

Gottesman & Co., Inc., Georgia, Sweden, 2,550 bls. un- 
bleached sulphite. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING APRIL 30, 1938 
Elliott Addressing Machine Co., Yamoura Maru, Yokohama, 
15 cs. paper. 


Price & Fierce, Ltd., Vingaren, ———, 120 bls. bleached 
sulphite. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING APRIL 30, 1938 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Tiradentes, Rotterdam, 568 bls. wood 


pulp. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Topeka, ———, 450 bls. bleached 
sulphite. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Trolleholm, ———, 900 bls. unbleached 
sulphate. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Troileholm, ———, 2,310 bls. unbleached 
sulphite. 

NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING APRIL 30, 1938 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Trolleholm, ———, 1,200 bls. unbleached 

sulphite. 


M. Sone, City of Norfolk, Hamburg, 525 bls. wood pulp. 
TAMPA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING APRIL 30, 1938 
Chardkoff & Co., Kiyokawa Maru, Kobe, 22 bls. rags. 
NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING APRIL 30, 1938 


Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Frankenwald, ———, 800 bls. 
wood pulp. 


MONTREAL IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING APRIL 30, 1938 


Price & Pierce, Ltd., Norefjord, ———, 6,000 bls. unbleached 
sulphite. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Norefjord, ———, 3,750 bls. unbleached 
sulphate. 

Pagel Horton & Co. Inc., Norefjord, Sweden, 5,100 bls. wood 
pulp. 


Gottesman & Co. Inc., Norefjord, Sweden, 9,660 bls. bleach- 
able sulphite. 

Gottesman & Co. Inc., Uddeholm, Sweden, 2,400 bls. easy 
bleaching sulphite. 

Gottesman & Co. Inc., Uddeholm, Sweden, 1,625 bls. un- 
bleached sulphite 


N. E. Fine Paper Men Meet in Boston 


Boston, Mass., May 2, 1938.—A luncheon meeting 
of the Fine Paper Division of the New England Pa- 
per Merchants Association was held Thursday at the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, with John H. Brewer, 
chairman, presiding. Current market conditions were 
discussed. 
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N.P.T.A. Mid West Regional Conference 


The Regional Conference periodically arranged by 
the National Paper Trade Association for representa- 
tives of constituent local associations in the middle 
West was held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on 
April 13. It was attended by representatives of the 
Middle States, Tri States, Illinois, Wisconsin, North- 
western, Michigan and Missouri Associations. Vice- 
President F. T. Jamison of the National Association 
was also present. 

Market conditions and numerous pertinent topics 
were discussed and full reports have been issued to all 
members of participating associations. Special atten- 
tion was given to a change which has been proposed 
in the Standard Method of Accounting recommended 
by the National Association and incorporated in its 
Survey Reports. Recommendations were made to be 
transmitted to the Survey Committee by the Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

Several other recommendations representing the 
consensus of opinion of the conference were also re- 
ferred to the National Executives and Committees. 

It was again apparent that these conferences serve 
a useful purpose of real benefit to the Local Associa- 
tions participating and helpful in the promotion of 
National programs and activities. 


Air Hose for Compressor Service 


Air drill hose, constructed with an inner tube of 
G.O.P. (Gas-Oil-Proof) synthetic rubber for use on 
air compressors and in other service where oil is 
present in the line, has been perfected by The Man- 
hattan Rubber Manufacturing Division of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

Manhattan’s Grenadier-G.O.P. Air Drill Hose 
overcomes the serious disadvantages encountered 
when oil enters ordinary rubber air hose. Oil as a 
solvent causes natural rubber to swell and to deterior- 
ate rapidly, while the exclusive G.O.P. synthetic rub- 
ber will withstand the effects of oil, yet has all the 
qualities of ordinary rubber. 

Grenadier-G.O.P. Air Drill Hose is well construct- 
ed with two or three braids of strong long staple 
cotton cord. Between these are placed sheets of live 
rubber which vulcanization forces into the cord, form- 
ing one inseparable unit. This construction, with the 
addition of a heavy abrasion-resisting cover of black 
rubber, gives Grenadier Hose great strength, The 
smooth uniform bore of the G.O.P. tube permits a 
free flow of a large volume of air. 

Grenadier Hose is available in all regular sizes 
from %4 inch to 2 inches. 


L. L. Brown Paper Co. Issues New 
Samples 


Attractive new sample books of Resistall Linez 
Ledger and Resistall Index Bristol are now being 
issued by the L. L. Brown Paper Company, Adams, 
Mass. These papers, which are made from 100 per 
cent new, white linen and cotton clippings, are de- 
scribed as being resistant to water, oil, abrasion and 
time. The sample books include perforated pages 
which may be removed and subjected to several tests 
to demonstrate the special properties mentioned. 
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dete dirt in esha ting ie le tie ae yeh gg 


Pure Titanium Dioxide athe @:0:0:0:6:6: Ys 7 


BARBERA AAA) 


ZOPAQUE RG 7:0:0:0:0:0:0:0:0:6 


. New Perforated Screens 
Devel opment 3 «For Pulp and Paper Mills 


Steel, Copper, Brass 


Bronze, Monel Metal 
persion in water, assuring high and Other Alloys 
efficiency and value. 


giving maximum suspension and dis- 


Punched for Centrifugal 
and Rotary Screens, 
Pulp Washers, Drainer 


The opacity and brightness of 


ZOPAQUE v»ill produce an excep- Bottoms, Filter Plates, etc. 
tional paper for you. . . 


5 harles Mundt & Sons 
Tey it! 7 Fairmount Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


ATU oR ake tlie okt ah, 

TRA n a Collinsville, Ill 

Ty i eee Le Cadmolith, Titanolith, Zopaque (TiO? 
Tete dat Limos T faded ta Pee Elbe) 


WE WILL SOLVE 
YOUR TANK PROBLEM 


— 
as Ce o 


WOOD PULP 
AGENTS 


PRICE & PIERCE, Lid., 


@0 EAST 42nd 5T. 
NEW YORK 


IF YOU PUTITUPTOUS 
ANY SIZE—SHAPE—SPECIFICATION—MATERIAL 


THE HAUSER-STANDER TANK CO. 


4814 Spring Grove Ave. 
CINCINNATI—OHIO 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper TrapE JouRNAL, 
Wednesday May 4, 1938. 

The wholesale paper market during the current 
week reflects the uncertainity present in all industries 
and trades. Improvement is reported in some grades 
of paper but the general tone of the market is little 
changed from conditions that prevailed in the dis- 
tribution of paper and paper products during the 
preceding week. The index of general business ac- 
tivity is downward and sales volume in practically 
all kinds of consumers goods shows a slight decline 
for this week. 

The news of the week in newsprint is the an- 
nouncement by the New York office of the Great 
Northern Paper Company, that the company’s price 
for newsprint for the second half of 1938 will con- 
tinue to remain at $48 per ton, delivered New York 
City. No change in the price of $50 per ton an- 
nounced by other newsprint manufacturers last year 
has been reported. 

Prices for all grades of paper remain relatively 
firm and no noteworthy change in prices are reported 
for this week, with the exception of the price of a 
high rag content grade, which has been slightly re- 
duced. 


Chemical Pulp 


The statement in the New York Market Review of 
the Paper TRADE JOURNAL of April 21, stating that 
“for the current week lower prices are quoted on 
Finnish pulp” still apparently continues to produce 
misunderstandings in spite of the fact that it was 
corrected in the Paper TRADE JoURNAL last week. 
The Paper TRADE JoURNAL, therefore, takes this 
occasion to repeat that the statement was incorrect 
and it greatly regrets the inadvertence that caused 
the erroneous statement to be printed in the first in- 
stance. 

The chemical pulp market continues quiet and no 
change in prices or demand is reported for the week. 


Mechanical Pulp 


The demand for mechanical pulp continues light. 
No change is reported for the current week. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


The demand for old rope continues very light and 
so little business is reported that prices are practically 
nominal for all grades. The old bagging market 
continues quiet. Quotations are unchanged with the 
exception of prices on domestic and foreign No. 1 
gunny, which are lower for the week. 


Waste Paper 


The waste paper market is very quiet and very 
little business is reported in any grades of paper 


LATEST 
ARKET REVIEW 


stock. The lower grades continue to be quoted at 
record low prices. All quotations are reported un- 
changed for the current week. 


Twine 


The demand for twine continues light. No change 
in demand or prices are reported and no change in 
the market condition of soft and hard fiber twines is 
expected by the trade in the near future. 


April is Disappointing Month in Ontario 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Toronto, Ont., May 3, 1938—The month of April 
was disappointing to the wholesale paper trade as 
volume fell off considerably. The first quarter re- 
vealed some recessions and it was thought there would 
be a considerably better showing in April but the 
decline averaged from ten to fifteen per cent of the 
three preceding months. This has naturally affected 
several mills which are not nearly as busy as they 
were and are engaged now in cleaning up orders on 
hand. The paper industry has been holding up as 
well as and even better than many allied lines and it is 
expected that the coming month will witness better 
results, Inventories are down to the minimum and 
there is no disposition to stock up as there was a year 
ago when apprehension of higher figures stimulated 
buying. The pulp market continues F quiet. 


National Specialty Mfg. Co. Starts 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., May 2, 1938.—A new company, 
owned, under the name of National Specialty Manu- 
facturing Company, by Henry W. Ford, manager of 
the fine paper specialty department of the Andrews 
Paper Company, has been established here at 34 Mer- 
chants Row. 

All the diploma covers furnished by the Andrews 
Paper Company to every section of the country to 
consumers who obtain their orders from the schools 
and colleges are made in this plant. The plant is op- 
erating night and day to give prompt service to cus- 
tomers. 


German Paper Industry Improves 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuincTon, D. C., May 4, 1938—Recovery in 
the German pulp and ‘paper industry did not take 
place as soon as in other industries owing to the 
manufacturers’ inability to reconcile increased costs 
of production with prices realized, as well as to re- 
stricted consumption. During 1937 the industry ex- 
perienced not only an increased turnover in volume 
but more satisfactory price conditions. Combined 
with increased exports these factors have had a de- 
cisive effect on the entire paper industry. 
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IS ALWAYS STANDARD! 


When a Company has maintained the most rigid of production 
standards over a period of 57 years . . . you can rely upon its 
. . exacting 
supervision, have made SOLVAY LIQUID CHLORINE a bleach- 
ing agent on which you can depend .. . that you can take for 
granted will be always pure, always uniform, when you receive it! 
And when you place your order with Solvay for LIQUID 
CHLORINE ... SODA ASH .. . CAUSTIC SODA .. . you are 
guaranteed fast, sure, on-time deliveries. You are relieved of 
worry, of check up . . . time spared for your own problems. 
Write for full information and prices. Ask for free 
copy of 44-page book “SOLVAY LIQUID CHLORINE.” 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 
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West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicage 


730 Park Ave. 
New York 


503 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia, Pe. 


Manufacturers of 


ENGLISH FINISH SUPERCALENDERED 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC PAPERS 

Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Mimeograph, Ledger. 


Eggshell, Cover and Music Papers, Index Bristol, 
Post Card and Label Papers 


HIGH GRADE COATED BOOK 


KRAFT WRAPPING AND KRAFT ENVELOPE. 
KRAFT CYLINDER BOARD. 
BLEACHED SULPHITE AND SODA PULP. 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED KRAFT PULP. 


MILLS: 
Mechan.csville, New York 
Lake. Maryland 
Cevington, Virginia 


Tyrone, Pennsyivania 
Williamsburg, Pennsylvania 
Cass, West Virginia 
Chuarieston, South Carolina. 


HIGHEST GRADE 


COATING FILLING 


POWDERED 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper TrapE JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, May 4, 1938. 

BLANC FIXE—The prices of blanc fixe continue to 
conform to prevailing quotations. The pulp is quoted at 
from $42.50 to $45 per ton, in bulk; the powder is offered 
at from 3%4 to 334 cents per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER—The price of bleaching 
powder is unchanged at prevailing quotations. Bleaching 
powder is quoted at from $2 to $2.25 per 100 pounds, in 
drums, at works. 

CASEIN—The demand for casein is reported good for 
the current week. Domestic ground casein is quoted at 7 
cents per pound; domestic finely ground at 8 cents per 
pound. All prices in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTC SODA—Quotations on caustic soda are un- 
changed at prevailing prices. Solid caustic soda is quoted 
at from $2.10 to $2.30 per 100 pounds ; flake and ground 
at from $2.50 to $2.70 per 100 pounds, in drums at 
works. 


CHINA CLAY—The china clay market reports prices 
as unchanged. Imported clay is quoted at from $14.50 to 
$25 per ton, ship side. Domestic filler clay is offered at 
from $6.50 to $12 per ton; coating clay at from $11 to 
$22 per ton, at mines. 


CHLORINE—The price of chlorine is unchanged at 
prevailing quotations. Chlorine is offered at $2.15 per 
100 pounds, in single-unit tank cars, f.o.b., works. 





ROSIN—The demand for rosin is reported improved 
for the week. Prices of some grades are higher, “G” gum 
rosin is quoted at $4.75; wood rosin at $4.95 per 280 
pounds, gross weight, in barrels, at Savannah. Seventy 
per cent gum rosin size is quoted at $2.74 per 100 
pounds, f.o.b., shipping point. 


SALT CAKE—Quotations on salt cake are unchanged 
for the week. Prices range at from $12 to $13.50 per 
ton; chrome salt cake at from $11 to $12 per ton, f.o.b., 
shipping point. Imported salt cake is quoted at $14.50 
to $15 per ton, Gulf or Atlantic Seaboard, on dock. 


SODA ASH—The prices of soda ash continue steady 
and conform to prevailing quotations. Prices of soda ash, 
in car lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in 
bulk, $.90; in bags, $1.05; and in barrels, $1.35. 


STARCH—The corn starch market is reported firm 
and prices unchanged for the week. Globe pearl is quoted 
at $2.60 per 100 pounds, in bags, and at $2.85 in barrels. 
Special paper starch is offered at $2.70 per 100 pounds, 
in bags, and at $2.95 in barrels; all prices in car lots, 
t.o.b., Chicago. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—OQuotations on sulphate 
of alumina are firm and conform to prevailing prices. 
The commercial grades are offered at from $1.25 to $1.60 
per 100 pounds; iron free at from $2 to $2.25 per 100 
pounds, in barrels, at works. 


SULPHUR—tThe prices of sulphur continue firm and 
unchanged for the week. Annual contracts are offered 
at $18 per long ton, f.o.b., cars at mines. Spot and nearby 
car lots are quoted at $21 per ton. 


TALC —The tale market reports prices firm and un- 
changed at prevailing quotations. Domestic tale is quoted 
at from $15 to $18 per ton, Eastern mines. Imported 
tale is offered at from $25 to $40 per ton, on dock. 
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Market Quotations 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 


News, per ton— 


Roll, contract..... $50.00 @ — 
DD: csudceneade 58.00 @ — 


Kraft—per cwt.—Delivered Zone A 


No. 1 Northern... .$5.12% @$5.37% 
Superstandard .... 5.00 @ — 
Northern Standard 
ON iss sas 4.50 @ 
Standard Wrapping 4.00 @ 


Tissues—Per Ream—Carlots 


a i 
Unbl. Toilet, 1 M.. 3.20 
Bleached Toilet.... 5.26 


i. eS eae %4e@e-— 
White No.1 M.G. 909 @ — 
White No. 1%.... 674@ — 
White No. 2...... a 
Anti-Tarnish M. G. .75 @ — 
SE Gatnasnete 874@ — 
Dn chobiskeens 735 @e-— 

@ —_ 

@ — 

@ — 


Paper Towels— 


Unbleached -...... 1.80 @ 
| | epee 210 @ — 
Manila—per cwt.—C. L f. a. 
Ss. re $8.25 @$10.25 
Ze, Bin» s00c0n 7.50 @ 9.50 
No. 1 Wood....... 4.00 @ 5.25 
No. 2 Wood....... 3.50 @ 4.00 
Boards, per ton— 
TI iia 0 <s eracna we b ae $30.00 @ _— 
Ti et veh nice ced 30.00 @ — 
Sgl. Mla. Ll. Chip. 45.00 @ —_ 
Jute Lined Chip... 45.00 @ — 
White Pat. Coated. 57.50 @ a 
Kraft Liners...... 55.08 @ —_ 
Binders Boards.... 75.00 @ 80.00 


The following are representative of 


distributors’ resale prices :— 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgere— 


White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 


100% 


Rag 


Ext. 
No. 1.$41.40@$48.50 $42.55 50.00 
100% si ” 


Rag . 32.80@ 38.50 33.95@ 39.75 
OS Seer 31.65 @37.25 
Rag . 24.75@ 29.00 25.90@ 30.50 
Rag . 21.65@ 26.25 22.80@ 27.75 
- 18.70@ 22.75 19.90@ 24.25 

15.80@ 19.25 16.95@ 20.75 


g. 
Regular Colors @ $1.50 cwt. extra. 
Heavy Colors @ $3.00 cwt. extra 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 


White, Assorted Items, 


Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 
No. 1...$8.80@$10.75 $9.95@$12.00 
No, 2... 7.90@ 9.50 9.05@ 11.00 
No. 4... 7.00@ 8.50 8.20@ 10.00 


Colors .75 cwt. extra. 
Free Sheet Book Papers— 


White, Cased Paper, 


Delivered in Zotle 1: 


No. 1 Glossy Coated. ..$12.15@$14.25 
No. 2 Glossy Coated.. 10.55@ 12.25 
No. 3 Glossy Coated.. 9.35@ 11.00 
No. 4 Glossy Coated.. 8.80@ 10.50 
No. 1 Antique (water- 
-80@ 10.50 
05@ 9.50 
90@ 9.50 
1S@ 9.75 
30@ 8.75 
-55@ 9.00 
00@ 8.50 
25@ 8.75 
ae 75@ 8.25 
D Grade S. & S.C.... 7.00@ 8.50 
Ivory & India at $.50 cwt. extra. 


Mechanical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantie Ports) 


No. 1 Imported— 


DE vacaknese nea 27.00 30 
EY Wavieennavcad 27.00 axe 


(Delivered) 


No. 1 Domestic and 
SIN oo ecdc0s 29.00 @33.00 


Chemical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic, Gulf and Wer 
Coast Ports) 
Bleached Sulphite (Domestic 
and Foreign)— 
Prime Bleached Sul- 
SEE Gch acixreweuc 3.00 @ 3.59 
Prime Qualities 
Easy-Bleaching Sui 
BED ssskewteces 2.50 @ 2.75 
Strong Unbleached 
Sulphite ........ 2.25 @ 2.50 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Kraft Bleached ...... 3.00 
Kraft Light & Strong 2.50 é 2 
2 ae ree 2.25 @ 2.50 


(F.o.b. Pulp Mill) 
Kraft Domestic..... 2.00 @ 250 


(Delivered) 
Soda Bleached....... 2909 @ - 





Add 60 cents per short ton, deck 


charges for Albany; $2.50 for 
Ports East and $3.50 for Lake 
West of Mackinae Straits. 


Domestic Rage 


New Rags 
(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. ¥.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 


New White, No. 1. 6.25 @ 6.50 
Silesias No. 1..... 5.00 @ 5.25 
New Unbleached... 7.00 @ 7.25 
Blue Overall...... 4.00 @ 4.50 
BAR saceses see 3.00 @ 310 
Washables ....... 2.10 @ 2.25 
Mixed Khaki Cut- 
_ rE 3.60 @ 3.75 
O. D. Khaki Cuttings 4.35 @ 4.50 
Old Rags 
White, No. 1— 
Repacked seeneews 3.40 @ 3.50 
Miscellaneous ..... 2.75 @ 3.00 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked ........ 2.10 @ 2.25 
Miscellaneous ..... 1.70 @ 1.80 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked ......... 1.40 @ 1.9 
Miscellaneous ..... 1.25 @ 1.30 
Roofing Rags— 
SE eee 90 @ 95 
Dee Pisceanseadess 70 @ 5 
No. 3 (bagging)... .65 @ .70 
TUM he540000600008 65 @ .70 
a, GAs ss<50 ae Sy 
Foreign Rags 
New Rags 
New Dark Cuttings.. 2.25 @ 1.4 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2.00 @ 2.28 
New Light Silesias.. 5.50 @ 5.75 
Light Flamnelettes... 5.50 @ 5.75 
New White Cuttings. 7.00 @ 7.50 
New Light Oxford.. 4.00 @ 450 
New Light Prints... 3.00 @ 5.39 
Old Rage 
No. 1 White Linens. 7.50 rh 
No. 2 White Linens. 6.50 7.38 
No. 3} White Linens 45° @ 5.9 
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Kalamazoo for TANKS 











| WATERBURY FELTS 





30.00 
30.00 


Are Made By 










3.00 
fH. WATERBURY & SONS CO. ee 
Wen 
ORISKANY, NEW YORK 
1.50 


PAPER MAKERS ARE 

PARTICULAR! 
And their judgment selects Rodney 
Hunt’s wood press rolls, as well as 
“Shaf-tite” felt rolls of wood, rub- 
ber or metal. 
























One of two sets of ‘eo Gant Tile stock chests in- 
stalled at Brunswick Pul a, Mill, Brunswick, Ga. 
They are 24 feet in ‘gues inside and stand 20 feet ‘high. 

















ALSO 


) Kalamazoo Vitrified Glazed Tile Tanks for stock 

Water Wheels and Tur- chests, machine chests, etc., are clean, strong, per- 

‘ ——> i ae bines—Canal Gates—Gate manent, and give you freedom from maintenance 
Hoists—Racks and Rakes. cost. Write for complete information. 





; Endless Felt Washers 
Machine Company 
63 Maple St. Orange Mass. 


KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 













Pulp and Paper Mill Sereens 
Of Stainless Steel—-Copper—Bronze—Monel— 
Chemical Resisting Alloys 
Perforations that are pone nh in sise 
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WOOD COGS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, BLANK OR FINISHED 
From Thoroughly Seasoned New Hampshire Rock Maple 











u're sure of 
trouble-free, depend- 
able operation with 


CINCINNATI Rubber 


Roll Covers.” 





The Best Cog 
Stock in the World 


THOMPSON MANUFACTURING CO. | 
ter, - New Hampshire MLL LD oe 
il 
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No. 4 White Limens. 2.25 @ 3.25 Ordinary Hard 
. . a Domestic ........ x 
No. 1 White Corton. 425 @ 4.78 g White No 1.-.. 190 @ 2.00 Sisal Ro Peery tf 8th. Sac ee 
No. 2 White Cotton. 325 @ 3.75 oft White No. i.. 1:80 @ 2.20 Mixed Rope........ Zeon "S--.:- $2 0h 
No. 4 White oe 190 e 2:20 Flat Stock— Transmission Rope... 1.25 @ 1.50 ra Black, soft... 03K @ 
Ho. 4 White Cotten. 1.98 2 35 Stitchless ........ 70 @ .80 Soft Jute Ropes..... 1.90 @ 2.00 aki Cuttings... .03%@ 
Ona Linkt oe 208 240 Overissue Mag.. 60 @ .70 Jute Carpet eee ae* 1,00 @ 1.50 O. DD. Be cccccce 4 @ 
a Prin ae-=> ES $ a Solid Flat Book... .55 @ .60 : Corduroy ....+x+. one 
pot, Cages Prints... $5 ; > fraiian ake: 4. ‘40 @ 145 Gunny Bagging— New Canvas...... .07%@ Hy 
Y ; - & . Ledger Stock........ 90 95 Foreign .......... 2.20 @ B.V.D. Cuttings..... — 
Checks =. —.. 3.00 @ — New B. B. Chips 15 @ 20 Domesti ‘a0 @ 190 “7 
hec on Sa nod iB. t ae ae é oe «kanetene a @ 1,90 > : 
oo coo? ta $ a Bleachery Burlap.... 3.25 @ 3.75 Domestic Rags (Old) 
Dec Cottons....... 1.50 @ 1.60 New Env. Cut.... 1.85 @ 2.00 Scrap Burlap— (F. o b. B 
O!d Shopperies...... 1.30 @ 1.45 New Cuttings..... 1.50 @ 1.60 Foreign c @ 1.80 Can a 
uew Shopperies..... 1.45 @ 1.50 Old Kraft Machine— Domestic ... @ 1.90 aaa se < 
rench Blues......- 25 @ 2.50 Compressed bales.. .70 @ .80 Scrap Sisal @ 1.50 ee oe 
ee ze Sisal for Shred- 7 ieee o 2 233 
, . Miscellaneous ..... 2.50 
No. 1 White Ne 1.25 J ll -64watesaegee « 1.75 > 1.90 ; es 2.75 
Old Rope and Bagging Strictly Overissue. 45 $ "30 Wool Tares, Heavy. 1.50 @ 1.60 oo 
Strictly Folded.... :20 @ -25 New Burlap Cuttings 1.85 @ 2.00 Repacked ......... 1.90 @ 2.00 
Prices to Mill t. 0 b. N. Y.) No. 1 ixed Paper... .05 @ .10 ee ee: 2 300 2 3.00 roa at aoe 13 $35 
z ‘ ing bagging e— UCB... 666 . @ 2.0 
Pa ee : Paper Mill B 1. i — 
— Twines No. 2 Le 20 ¢ ‘0 “— ata 
Foreign is oat 2.25 @ 2.30 (F. o. b. Mill) es: eocven 1.374@ 1,75 
OOSEC 2c ccccces Se » 2.25 i 5. Rage (New)  £Bilack Stockings..... 4 
pmene seses-ess Gee ae oae j _ (Soft Fiber) Domestic Rags (New) Black Stockings..... 390 Sse” 
Wool Tares, heavy. 2.00 @ 2.10 Coprse, Polished— (F. 0. b. Boston) Resting Stech— 
Bright Bagging..... 1.60 @ 1.70 ie, Aaaeseese** 12%@ .14 Be a et 1.00 
Manila Rope— Fine Polished ay lege m cies No. gessscecesenes 73 2 ‘e 
ete acncennce 3.00 @ 3.25 Fine India........ 16 @ .18 New White Nols: 0e«@ 107 Pee ee = 4 
penaeie wassteee: 2.75 @ 3.00 Un eta » ao White No. 2. 0" 9 05% 
‘Jute Threads...... 2. i eae i _ ew Ligh ; ; i 
Sisal Strings........ 1.75 $ 2.00 Pap er — .08 $ 09% ettes ee — @ .05% Foreign Rags 
Mixed Strings....... 60 @ .70 Tube Rope.. 10%@ .11% Silesias No. 1....... 05%@ 05% (F. 0. b, Boston) 
Wall Paper... 10%@ 111% New Black Silesias.. 103@@ 104 Dark 
— Wrapping .. - eo Silesias No. 1 : — Se 1.00 @ 1,15 
P Soft Fiber Rope... 10%@ <11%4 Sof Unbleached..... OO pe ey 2.75 @ 29 
F 0. b. New York) GR cocuskcsua- "16 @ 122°. Blue Cheviots....... 03 "@ 105% Old’ Fustiane Biues 2.85 @ 1.00 
Shavin (Hard Fiber) Fancy ........c.00. BS. aoe ‘7 238 
ving iti eee in a ........... 0260 BS) See ancy Sormente,. 17S @ 1s 
— 235 © 238 hon BRie cas shos 08%e 09% eer — oe 
eienee J g A | ee 
PHILADELPHIA case 
a cae Old Papers New Kraft Cuts.:... 1:10... ae 
gging Manila Env. Cuts N 
(Price to Mill, {. 0. b. Phila.) (F. o. b. Phila.) a citeeiie sac a, ae. «. Nominal 
Pu Cuttinge— Gunny. No. 1— No. 1 Whi Overissue News oe “T's 
New White, No. 1. .05%@ .06 Foreign .......... 1.50 @ 1.75 oe iene: roe 
yd — No. 2. 034@ .04 Domestic ......... 1.50 @ 1.75 Not Sava Whee’ o @ 1.90 Md Newspapers — 
‘ it Silesias..... a . Mantia Nope...... J . a ar. olde 'w 
Light Silesias 04%4@ 105 _ Manila Rope 300 @ 3.25 No. 1 Soft White. 1:50 @ No. 1 Folded News .0 @ — 
ilesias, No. 1.... — @ .04% Sisal Rope.......... 1.75 @ 2.00 Ledger & : 7: = No. 1 Mixed Paper .20 @ — 
Black Silesias, soft. .03 @ 03% Mixed Rope..---.-. 38 $100 Solid Books "35 @ 2° — Roohing Stock 
at a nel Solid Books......... : — g Stocks— 
Washable, No. 1.. .014@@ .01% No.1 ae frneseesess 7 e = No. 1.. 2.00 @ 3 
—aooh $ ¢ No. 1, oR oe — © 125 SE: aees0sseewne’ 60 @— an menenedeneiens * @ 1.0 
p Overet.-.----- 28, @ SO Be 2...202.+000¢ L ee ee ee am pine = om 
wauhabie ng * to oe 01% Wool Tares, heavy.. 3.25 $ 3.50 
es: 8 era 
eee, Eessiine. --- 3 $ ‘$35 Dc rcnconnncs @ 3.50 TORONTO 
New Light a: = @ ‘08% New Burlap Cuttings 1.75 @ 2.00 ; 
Nee Dek Seneds 50 @ 235 nue Paper (F. o. b. Cara, Toronte) 
€ aki Guts apers K News. per ton— 
a ~ os onds and Ledgers Roll t i 
No. 10. D......- Ose 04 (F. 0. b. Phils.) a Se SS 
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